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BUCBRALGRB SC. 


STANZAS. 

I'm a volatile thing, with an exquisite wing, 
Sprinkled o'er with the tints of the rain bow ; 

All the Butterflies swarm to behold my sweet form, | 
Though the Grubs may all vote me a vain beau. 

I my toilet go through, with my rose-water dew, 
And each blossom contributes its essence ; 

Then all fragrance and grace, not a plume out of place, 
I adorn the gay world with my presence. 

Io short you must know, 

I'm the Butterfly Beau. 


At first L enchant a fair Sensitive Plant, 
Then I flirt with the Pink of perfection: 
Then I seek a sweet Pea, and I whisper “‘ For thee 
I have long felt a fond predilection.” i 
A Lily I kiss, and exult in my bliss, 
But I very soon search for a new lip, } 
And [ pause in my flight, to exclaim with delight, 
“Ou! bow dearly [love you, my Tulip.” 
In short, you must know, 
I’m, Xe. 
Thus for ever I rove, and the honey of love 
From each delicate blossom I pilfer; | 
But though mawy Isee pale and pining for me, i 
I know # one that are worth growing ill for: 
And though I must own, there are some that I’ve known, 
Whose external attractions are splendid ; 
On myself I must doat, for in my pretty coat 
All the tints of the garden are blended 
In short, you must knew, 
I'm, &c. i 


{ 











Fach bower has beauty for me, 
There’s a charm in each blossom that blows; 

And. # absent the Lily shonld be, 
Ishall do very well with the Rose. 

If Ruses are notin the way, 
I'll fly to a Hyacinth soon ; 

And I never will quarrel with May ; 
For wanting the Roses of June ; 

No! no! ‘tis my pleasure to @iase 
Each pretty bud under the sun: 

Why should | insult the whole race, 
By asilly selection of one? 


llove each exotic, that deigns 

In a climate like this to expand; 
And my heart its affection retains 

For the bloom of my dear native land 
In summer's gay mansions I dwell ; 

And since it so soon will be past, 
Though L love ber first bud very well, 

| have love in reserve for her last. 
Yes! yes! ‘tis my pleasure to chase 

Each pretty bud under the sun, 
Why should, &c. &c. 
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SWEDEN. 44 

Wenorialsof Charles John, King of Sweden and Norway : illustrative 
of his character; of his relations with the Emperor Napoleon; and 
on the present stale of his Kingdoms. With a discourse on the 


ical character of Sweden. By W. G. Meredith, A.M. Braze- 
se College, Oxford. London, 1829. Colburn. ! 
title explains the substance of this intelligent and curious 
vlume, which contains the chief state papers, speeches and docu- 
nentsof the Swedish government. since the election of Bernadotte. 
\ brief preface mentions that Mr. Meredith obtained those papers 
luring a residence in Stockholm, from the Baron Ulric de Koskall, 
ene of the Chamberlains and Aides-de-Camp of the King; and that 
s purpose is the natural and honourable one of making the English 
He acquainted, by unanswerable documents, with the manly and 
yal qualities of one of the most dis.ingnished and estimable person- 
£es, who has risen in these stirring times of the world. 
An introduction of considerable length, and vigorously written, gives | 
n abstract of Swedish policy and history, since the time of Charles 
| 
| 


"ve Twelfth. But we shall restrict ourselves 1) the more important 
tragment of it, stating the sources of the national strength at the pre- 
ent time. 
_ Free and united, unfettered by geographical incorporation with the 
“tates of the Empire of Germany, absolved from all connexion with 
«| Confederation, the variety of whose interests and the intermixture 
Whose territories caused perpetual differences, Sweden is not, as 
rmerly, borne by the tide of continental systems winding round the 
jects of political collision. Unembarrassed by the possession of dis- 


at points of attack, and free from the glance of ambition, she is secure | 


nd concentrated in herself. She may chose ber part or stand aloof, 
© hay interfere, or persevere in preserving her neutrality with greater 
Enity. She is not liable to be disturbed by paltry debates concerning 
reedom of navigation of rivers, or the lines of military roads it- 
secting her territories; she does rot see her towns garrisoned, and 
ser provinces occupied by the friendly forces of an overwhelming 
‘gsbour. The outline of her kingdom is no imaginary line drawn 
‘rough a lake with all its entanglement of islands, or meandering 


fer 





? 


sibly tempt either party to meditate its trangression. 


* The general security of Sweden is the guarantee for her internal | root and vital 
repose. 


| gore. 


| present relations ; her principal sea-port towns; the facility of her in- 


| various countries divers commodities, some necessary, others, articles 








| Baltic sea, the Sound, and the Cattegat, guard ber boundaries, and | a goud book, however, is not the on : 
| alike preclude all idea of aggrandizement on her part, and destroy all making is comuonly undertaken 
| thougists of aggression on the part of others. u 
jalone she bas a land frontier; but marked as it is by the course of 
| mvers, and minutely set out in the act of demarcation of 1519, nothing | as if they were entirely separate 
|} but the most obstinate violation of the : 


On the side of Russia 
law of nations, could pos- 


The peasant cultivates his fields without any apprehension 


“In the cities of Sweden, the merchant fears neither siege nor bom- | 


ot contributions on the cities of the Continent 
tions to guard the entrance, are less liable to assault than those har- 


bours which are scarcely a bomb-shot distance from the ocean 
* To our English readers, whose shores have for so many centuries 


| been unscathed by foreign invasion, and whose plains have never been | wakes some litte moment 


the ‘seat of war,’ the advantages arising from internal tranquilily may 
nol, perhaps, appear in so forciblea light. But let us for a moment 


| pul ourselves in the place of those nations who have found 


‘ Their long fair fields plough’d up as hostile ground, 

Disputed foot by foot ;’ | 
Let us identify curselves with those people, unconcerned perhaps in 
the fray, but whose lands have been marked ont as lists for the battle 
of contending armies, and we may perhaps feel the value of the great 


lexemplion. If we turn our eyes to the Continent of Europe, where 


shall we find a spot which has not, in its turn, been ravaged, trampled 
over, aud despoiled by the fury of enemies, and exhausted by the suc- 
sour of friends? Ismail, in the extreme East, Rochelle in the farthest 
West, have alike been the scenes of slaughter aud of famine ; while | 
Copenhagen, Stralsund, Dantzic, vie in the reiterated tales of horror 
with Genoa, and with Numantia, or Sarragossa, the meteors of ancient | 
and modern history. ‘There are Magdeburg, Mantua, and Mentz, each 
sadiy immortalized in letters of fire and blood. There is the soil ai 
Flanders, of Savey, of Piedmont, and of the Iberian Peninsula, so ol- 
ten, both in latter times, and ot old, trod, and re-trod, and glutted with 
There are the plains around Leipsic, to which four of the great 
est battles ever fought by man, have given a frightful celebrity. And 
there are the Twgus, the Seine, the Rhine, the famous Elbe and Da- 
nube, the Oder, aud the Visiula, which have all and each of them, so 
often marked the lines of military operations by their blood-stained 
streams. The traveller is lost amid his reminiscences of horror as he 
passes through endless fields of battle. | But these sensations are quick!) 
effaced, for the desolation of the moment is succeeded by ages of 
glory. : > * * : ; | 
Let us now consider Sweden in her present situation of territorial 
security and geographical independence. Her past history and ber | 


terior communications, and the variety of ber natural productions, all 
point ber out as an essentially commercial and maritime power She 
presents two coasts of great extent; one fronting the North Sea and 
the Cattegai, extending northward from the point of Falsterbo to the 
Bay of Christiana, and thence round Liunersnos even to the North 
Cape : while her interior coast, washed by the Baltic, siretches east- | 
ward again from Falsterbo to the river of Tornea, in the northermost 
recess of the Gulf of Bothnia. Along these shores are the ports of | 
Dronitheim, Bergen, Christiana, Uddevalla Gottenbourg, Halmstead, | 
Carlshamn, Cariskrona, Norka@ping, 
numerous others. ~ “ . 


a le t 


ed by any neigbonring state, some of the other capabilities which Bwe- | 
den presents to constitute her a commercial and maritime country 
Her northern climate,renders it neccessary for her to procure from 


of Juxsury, which either ber soil cannot bear, or w sich do not come 
within the extent of ber national industry. In retarn for these, she 
gives ber iron, her copper, timber, pitch, potash, flax, and hemp, and 
salt-fish, sufficient to make the value of her exports exceed by a consi- 
derable proportion that of ber imports. Hence, in spite o modern 
lectures and modern professors, the prosperity is increased in a twofold 
proportion, when such excbange is carried on principally, or to a greet 


fibre and ramification 
| that the marching or couniermarc hing of hostile or friendly armies will | the author of “ Lov 
plunder his stores or trample over his crops. ’ 
especial protection accorded by the late and the present monareh to 
| the different branches of agricultural industry, so great @ progress has 
| been made, that from being unable to supply herself with corn, as was | as far as we can judge 
| the case not many years since, Sweden now annually grows sufficient | common men, but th 
, (0 leave a considerable surplus, after the quantity necessary for the | verse. 
year’s consumption has been deducted. 


Hence, and from the lay before her. 


miad of a poet different from the minds of common men: 


| the whole work before us 
7 en necessary result of the sex of the writer. 
bardment, nor that legitimaie plunder, so often levied under the name good dissertation on any of ihe passions; 
Aud even most of her | experienced she feu! ’ 
sea-port towns, lying asthey do on the banks of arms of the sea, but at | those which she has never felt, 
a considerable distance from the main, and well protected by fortifica- | hardly conceive. 


jand 


us add to the advaptages inalienable trom her thus possessing | beheld him, was far different 
in her own territories the key to the Baltic, exclusively, and not affect- | pynce, he used to relate an incident that once occurred to him. 





extent, by native vessels. New branches of industry are then opened ; 


———_—— 
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The usaal mode of doing this is to 


R te q , 
| fiud some matter mace up of many parts, each connected to the other 
by some obvious link, and then to write 


0. about the different portion: 
The mode in which a subject should 


| be contemplated, if it were wished to treat it satisfactorily, would be 
| very differeat. 


A person writing with this view would look for the 
principle, aud trace up the life-giving sap through every 
We fear that this is not the fashion in which 
es of the Poets,” has regarded the business that 


She appears to os not to have seen that there is any thing in the 
! and nothing 

, distinguishes their love in her eyes from thet ot 
e circumstance of its having been recorded in 
ow, this is certainly a mistake; andit is one which pervades 
Auother error is, K seems to us the almost 
No female has ever given « 

for those which a woman ha 
too strongly to be able to analyse them, and 
from a defect of imaginetion, she can 


Ilence it comes thaj, in writings by and fur women, we scarcely ever 
find a just repreeentation of any other than quiet feelings. When a 
female mind attempts to masier, and exhibit, passion, it generally 
leary fragmeut of human eaperience a standard 
and law of the whol We are thus pleced ina world ef false vele 
mence and lantastic ecsts and are presented with some course ex- 
travaganza ol a few emolgous, instegd of the vast intertexture and innu 
merable complications of actual nature. 

The Book shows, however, a diligent reading of much poetry, and 
abundant reverence for poets. It contains a great wumber of chalky 
sketches, aceompavied by mottos from a hundred different volumes, 
surrounded by a reoning pattern of gay aod various, though not 
very siguilwpgat afoLesque 

We quoted portion of the essay on“ Dante and Beatrice,” which we 
think will intéves! oor readers. 

“Dante andbir ‘beatrice are best exhibited in contrast to Petrarci: 
and Leura. Det we ¥ «6 in hic youth ap amiable and ecevmpligher 


cy 


| courtier, whoa ainbition was to Chitivate the beans, aid please the 


fair. Dante earty plunged into the factions which distracted his native 
city, Was of @ stern commanding temper, mingling study with action 
Petrarch loved with ali the vivacity of his temper; be took a pleasure 
in publishing, ia exnggerating, in embellishing bis passion in the eyes 
ofthe world. Dante, capable of strong and enthusiastic tenderness, 
and early concentrating all the afections of his heart on one object 
sought no sympathy; and solemaly tells as of himself, in contrad 
tinction to those poets of his time who wrote of love from passion o: 
fancy, not from feeling,—that he wrote as love inspired, and as his 
heart dictated, ‘lo mison un che, quando 
Amore spire, acto, ed in quel modo 
Ch’ei detia dentro, vo signifeando.’—Purgatorio, ¢. 24 

“A coquette would have thumplhed in sach a captive as Petrarch ; 
and in truth, Laura seems to bave ‘sounded him from the top to the 
bottom of his compass :'—na tender and impassioned woman would re 
ose in such a heart as Dante's, even as his Beatrice did. Petrarch 
Rad a gay and captivating exterior; his complexion was fair, with 
sparkling blue eyes nuda ready smile. He is very amusing on the 
subject of his own coxcombry, and tells us how cautiously be used to 
turn the corner of a street, lest the wind should disorder the elaborate 
curls of his fine hair! Dante, too, wasin his youth eminently band- 
some, but in a style of beeuty which wos cheracteristic of his mind : 
his eves were lerge and intensely black, his nose aquiline, bis com- 
plexion of a dark olive, his hair and beard very much curled, his sey 
slow and measured, and the habitual expression of his countenance 


; : | grave, with a tinge of melancholy abstraction. When Petwarch walked 
Stockbolia, aad Gefle, besides | along the streets of Avignon, the women smiled, and said, “ (bere gues 
r4 , 


The impression which Dante left on those who 
In allusion to hie own personal appes- 
hen 
years of persecution pad exile had added to the natural sternness.of bis 
countenance, the deep lines left by grief, und the brooding spirit of 
vengeance, be happened to be at Verona, where since the publication 
of the Inferno, be was well known. Passing one day by a Portico, 
where several women were seated, one of (them whispered, with a look 
of awe,—' Do you see that man? that is he who goes down to hell 
whenever he pleases, and brings us back ony of the sinners below! 
‘Ay, indeed! replied ber companion,— very likely; see how his face 
isscarred with fire and brimstone, and blackened with staoke, and 
ho w his heir and beard have been singed and curled in the flames "’ 

“ Dante, bad not, however, this forbidding appearance when be 
won the young heart of Beatrice Portinari. They first met at a ban 


the Lover of Laura!’ 

























} ships. 





1OME Weems or over mountains. The Jey and Northern ocesas, the 


the owner of the forest, the proprietor of the iron forge, the sbip-build- | quet given by ber fether, Fuleo de’ Portinari, whea Dante was only 
er, and a variety of other interests, with all their dependent operatives, | nine years old, ond Beatrice a year younger. Lis childish attachment, 
are set at work, and a new portion of the population is called into ar- | 4. he tells us bimself, commenced from that hour; it became a passion, 
tive employment. Sweden possesses either in her own country, or which increased with his years, and did not perish even with its 
has near at hand, all the articles necessary for building and fitting out | 
If, therefore those ships be skilfully handled, tae expenses ol 

freights oaght to be proportionally reasonable, and her mercantile navy 

must increase in consequence ; while ber long extent of coast, from 

Tornea to the very rudest extremity of the Icy Capes, furnishes innu- 

merable expert and hardy sailors, sufficient not only for her fisheries, 

and ber merchant savy, but to man her ships of war.” 


—~>— 
THE LOVES OF THE POETS. 
The Loves of the Poets. By the author of “ The Diary of an Ennuyee.’’ 
2 vols. Svo. Colburn, London. 1829 
A book on this subject might bea very good pue. ‘The way to make 


object. 

3 In one of his canzoni, called ‘i! Ritratto,’ (the Portrait), Dante bas 
left us a most minute end fotshed picture of his Beatrice, * whieb,’ sy 
Carey, ‘might well supply a painter with a far more exalted idea of 
female beauty, than he could form to himself from the celebrated Ode 
of Anacreon, on a similar subject.’ From this canzone and some lines 
scattered through bis sonnets, I shall sketch the person and character 
of Beatrice. She was not in form like the slender, fragil-dooking 
Laura, but on a larger scale of loveliness, tall and of commanding 
figure; graceful in her gait ose peacock, upright as 8 crape, 

‘ Soava a guisa va di un bel pevone, 
Diritta sopre se, gome uns grua. 
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She Albion. 


should write (weeping as he wrote} the whole might be repaired.” 


October 8, 


Again in a subsequent debate, 4, 





@ canzone, in whieh 











« ° 7 
yor " \ ! > 9 
itt OrrOws even the solemn language of Sacred Writ to express 
its intensity : Nelle man vostre. o dolce donna mia! 
Raccomando |» spirito che muore 


+ “T refer particularly to that sublime Canzone addressed to the !a- | 


dies of Florence, and begianing 
‘Donve ch’ avete intelletto d’ amore.’ "' 





the heads of the combatants, as, hour by bowr, the French, withs 
rible perseverance, pushed forward their approaches to the best 
the miserable but glorious city.” 

After further details, the wretched city falls: and the follows” 
servations occur :— J 

és , P ja J 4» te 

. 1.W ben the other events of the Spanish war shal! be lost # 
obseurity of time, or only vaced by disconnected fregments the: 


from the following brief quotations of bis arliamentary language, | 
which chance hes this moment laid our wel upon: he said nes For} 
himself as a humble individual of the government and having a share} 
in thes transactions, the reeollection would be a source of ‘eratifics 
tion whieh be should carry with bimto the grave. If we had béee 
| obliged to quit Spain, we bad left that country with fresh laurels 
“ooming upon our brows ; and whatever failure there bad beca, upon 


vig 





18% 


” Her hair was Seok ow 
- “+ Capegli crespi e biondi.’ $ Virwues of her who thrcagh b anguish had bowed his svat to | Canning declared, “ that considerin , ; : — 
bat not golden,—an het [ do not find once applied to it: she hadan} the earth. « Then,“he says," owe p Pe dolenti,’—which | tary point ia his poor judgment he Seiad tate ah ~~ of Zar 
ample foreberd, ‘ josa fronte,’ a mouth that when it smiled snrpas-| ate the first words of this canzone. It is addressed, like thé others, to | sure} but in every view which ennobles military objects hero Se will te 
sed all things ia sweetness; so that her Poet would give the universe | ber female companions, whom alone he thought worthy to listeuto ber! mi eharacter, he was sure it was so.” ’ 7 esting and es 
to hear it pronounce & kind ¢ yes.’ praises, aud whose gentle hearts could alone sympathise in his griefy To the military History of the Peninsular War we h . ret it' 
‘ Mi he ‘ >< o ‘ ° wed - e€ ave no hesit . y 
° ra che quando ride Non vo parlare altrui tion in affixing tie impress of unreserved approbation: seido “ unallo: 
Fassa L i dolcezza ogni altra cosa. Se nos 4 cor gentil. che 'n donaa sia!’ We risen irom the perusal of a volume which has afford ‘1 have nor fot 
Cosi di queila bocea il pensier mio On the anniversary of the death of Beatrice, Dante tells us that he | mach satisfaction, ‘Lhe author's faculty of description is adh Pad ulia 
Mi sprona, perche io was sitting alone, thinking upon her, and tracing, as he meditated, the | we are possessed at once with Lis meaning, and almost pred and ho 
Non ho nel mondo cosa che non desse. figure of an angel on bis tablets, Can any one doubt that this lithe | behold the movement of the troops, to rs acquainted me oA js nots 
A tal ch’ un si, con buon voler dices, incident, so natural and so affecting, —his thinking on bis lost Beatrice. Wbeaie of the country, to feel the certaminis gaudia me». the the dif 
Her neck was white and slender, springing gracefally from the bust— | and by asseciation sketching the figure of an angel, while his mind| with all the soidier’s earnestness into his observations ae made | 
‘ Poi guarda Ja sua svelta € bianca gola dwelt upon her removal to a brighter and better world,—tust have | stratesy of the different commanders, and ia general el rag may be 
Commessa ben dalle spalle e dal petto. been real? It gave rise to the 1th Sonnet of the Vila Nuova, which the conclusivepess of his arguments on the conduct a _ and as 
‘A small, round, dimpled chin, he calls ‘Ii doloroso annovale,’ (the mournful anniversary ). ever-memorable campaigus. ‘Lhe arrangement is clear a Ppa With r 
* Mento tondo, fesso e piccioletto : “Another little circumstance, not less affecting, be has beautifally | spicuous; the style and language, though peculiar, and erba 7 ‘ Spanis 
and thereupon the Poet breaks out into a rapture, any thing but theo- | commemorated in two Sonnets which follow the one last wentione .| times bordering on affectation, come upon us with a hecenes ae For it 
logical, * Li bel diletto They are addressed to some kiud and gentle creature, who from a| this hook-inaking and book-mending age the want of a milita en lions ¢ 
Aver qual collo fra le braccia siretto window beheld Dante abandon himself, with fearful vehemence, to| which miglt be ploeed in the baud oi our Engiish youth peters armed 
E far in quella gola un piceiol segno ! the agony of his feelings, when he believed no human eye was on him. | the profession of arms, and which (be wars of Marlborough tio and th 
‘Her arms were beautiful and round; her hand sott, white, and po-|‘ She turned pale,’ he says, ‘with compassion; her eyes filled with | afforded so splendid an opportunity of furnishing, has long | my less the 
lished; ‘ La bianca ca mano morbida e pulita; | tears, as if she had loved me; then did | remeber my noble-hearted | and this gap in the literature of the country is, we think re re om being 
her fingers slender, and decorated with jewelled rings as became her | Beutrice, for even thus she often looked upon me,’ &c. And he con- publication, on the eve of being satisfactorily filled up. To oe colour: 
birth; for she was as a pearl; | fesses that the grateful, yet mournful pleasure with whichbe met the! all ranks, from the subaltern to tie commander, in garrison or j po l'renel 
‘ Con un color angelica di perla: pitying look ot this fair Leing, excited remorse in his heart, that be | these velumes should be a constant companion. Lieut.-C. Nan cireum 
graceful and lovely to look upon, but disdainful where it was be- | should be able to derive pleasure from any thing. pursues his way boldly and fearlessty, sparing neither fribed : x thousa 
coming : * Graziosa a vederla, > “Dante concitdes the collection of his Rime, (his miscellaneous! and perhaps some may deem his pen askeon, if not as paltcbedeaant the tat 
E disdegnosa dove si conviene.’ - poems on the subject of his early love) with this remarkable note:— | sword, and be led to fight their batiles o’er again. ‘Yo the wo Id at teed, 
“The love of Danie for his Beatrice partook of the purity, tender-| “1 beheld a marvellous vision, which has caused me to cease from | large we recommend a perusal; and we are quile sure, that, wh _ the gl 
ness, and elevated character of her who inspired it, and was also | writing in praise of my blessed Beatrice, until I can celebrate her! become acquainted with the deep attainments of science aaat tongue 
stamped with that stern and melancholy abstraction, that disposition | more worthily; which that | may do, I devote my whole soul to study, | genius, requisite for those who follow the profession of ares ‘tb th the hes 
to mysticism, which were such strong features in the character of her | as she knoweth well; in so much, that if it please the Great Disposer | divest themselves of any lingering prejudice, and bestow t! sir on - Zarage 
lover. He does not break out into fond and effeminate complaints, | of all things to prolong my lile for afew years upon this earth, I hope | fied admiration on the British army. ae suppos 
he does not sigh to the winds, nor swell the fountain with his tears; | hereafter to sing of my Beatrice what never yet was said or sung ef| The oft-repeated tale of Zaragoza’s fall, which we seleet f might | 
his love does not, like Petrarch’s, alternately freeze and burn him, nor | woman.’ tract, is delineated simply as a wilitery exploit and stri ’ ache ne tbe cos 
is it*an dolce amaro,’ ‘a bitter sweet,’ with which his faacy can sport “And in this transport of enthusiasm, Dante conceived the idea of | \rappings of the chronicler’s fancy, becomes a subject of ay we are a0' 
28 good setterms. No; it shakes his whole being like an earthquake ; | kis great poem, of which Beatrice was destined to be the heroine. & | and reflection. = 7 Sa incomt 
it beats in every pulse and artery; it has dwelt in his heart till it has | was to no Muse, called by fancy from her fabled heights, and teigned | * The war being now carried into the streets of Zaragoza, the to susn 
become a part of his life, or rather his life itse!f.* Though we are not | at the poet’s will; it was not to ambition of fame, nor literary teisure | of the alarm-bell was heatd over all quai ters of the an : d ae tage off 
told so expressly, it is impossiblg to dovbt, ona consideration of all | seeking a vent for overflowing thoug!ts; nor to the wish to aggrandise | ple, assembling in crowds, filled the houses nearest toth r ds on the cor 
those passages and poems which relate to Beatrice, that his love was | himself, or to flatier the pride of a patron :—but to the inspiration of a | made by the French. Additional traverses and barricad saa doubt. 
approved and returned, and that bis character was understood and ap-| a young, beautiful, and noble-minded woman, we owe one of the | structed across the principal streets ; mines were vanes saa _ nents’ | 
preciated by a woman too generous, too noble-minded, to make him | grandest efforts of human genius. And never did it enter into the ima- | open spaces; and the euarnenications trom pa a, te — Jents a 
the sport of her vanity. —He complains, indeed, poetically, of her dis- | givation of any lover, betore or since, to raise so mighty, so vast, so, plied, until they formed a vast labyrinth, of which the i bain — works, 
dain, for which he accuses himself in another poem: ‘We know that | enduring, so glorious a monument to the worth and charms of a mis-| ings were only to be traced by the wea sons and the dead edie a rocious 
the heavens shine on in eternal serenity, and that it is only our imper- tress. Other poets were satisfied if they conferred on the object of | defenders. ‘The members of the hein. become more y a Fr comee 
tect vision, and the rising vapours of the earth, that make the ever- | their love an immortality on earth: Dante was not content till fe bad | the cessation of regular warfare, with redoubled sctivlty oad? a be give 
beaming stars appear clouded attimesto our eye.’ He expresses no | placed his on a throue in the Empyream, above choirs of angels, in| urged the defence, but increased the horrors ot the sei fe fone An pita 
fear of a rival in her affections; but the native jealousy as well as de- | presence of the very fountain of glory; her brow wreathed with eee. | pushed tothe very verge ot frenz Every pers with Ay ond ther dej 
licacy of his temper appears in those passages in which he addressed | nal beams, and clothed with the ineffable splendours of beatitude ;— | rank or age, w ho excited the. sus 2 ot fase, fete natin of the | 
the eulogium of Beatrice to the Florentine ladies and her young com- | an apothesis, compared to which, all others are earthly and poor | those immediately about them oe instantly ttod + ‘“aitediis a temp 
panions.t Those of his own sex, as he assures us, were not worthy to | indeed.” the noble bulwarks of war a horrid arr —~ i ot oe oe i they w 
listen to her praises; or must perforce have become enamoured of this | —>— which crowds of wretches were peisnin an ae yas hag: 4 cal anc 
one » fo ; P . , ri 7 ‘Dee ” , + + | , “ ’ Pause their A r 
ae of py Rerrremay = a made acowardof, NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR | courage had sunk Leneaih the accuinulating dangers of their situation courag 
. x 6 are WAR | or because some doubtful expression or gesture of distress had bees pie 
, Donne e donzelle amorose, con vui; a | misconstrued by their barbarous chiefs. From the heig! f th ls powraes, 
Sn Che non e cosa da portarne altrui.’ 8vo. Vol. HI. Boone. | whiel, be had connuered, Machal a neene @ ~ oom cen a masses 
“Among the young companions of Beatrice, Dante particularly dis-| We are enabled to indulge our readers with a few, but we trust inte- | scene; and jodsian thet men so he sewers ond aan “ L~ saat be ofte 
tinguishes one, who appears to have been ber chosen friend, and whio, | resting, extracts from the second volume of Lieutenant-Colonel Na- | be prudently encountered in o on bathe, b esol ; mt lee 2 ed by te —_- 
on account of ber singular and blooming beauty, wag called, at Flo-| pier’s History of the Peninsular War, and which will not be published | slow, but certain process of the mattock and tt ry im vert =o f =, 
rence, Primavera, (the spring). Her real name was Giovanna.— till towards the end of the ensuing week. | also in unision with the Emperor's inst sti ™~ pale ‘ron ie : montal 
Dante frequently names them together, and in particular in that exqui-| The first volume closed with the death of Sir John Moore and the | of January to the 2d of Farce tl eff ag “o7 pes — 
sitely fanciful sonnet to his friend Guido Cavaleanti; where he ad-| retreat from Coruna ; the one before us opens with a brief political | rected to the onlaranment of Am aphardqueceird ee oe om ney unable 
dresses them by those familiar and endearing diminutives, so pecu- | digression on the state of public opinion in Great Britain when apprised | succeeded, after much severe fighting and sey val < che E ane * | bands, 
liarly Kalian— : : ~ of this disaster. In a former review we recorded our dissent from the | ing torward through the nearest houses; but is tn stn en te vi - caption 
*E£ monna Vanna e Monna Bice poi.’ | political opinions of the gallant author; nor should we again have| to sustain many counter-assaults from the Spainard eapeel ily . ange 
“Tt appears from the 7ih and Sth Sonnets of the Vita Nuova, that in | paused to notice them, were tt not for his unceasing—we had almost | exceedingly tierce, made by a friar on th teashaad aanaam "* ; o_o 
the early part of their intercourse, Beatrice, indulging her girlish viva- | said unmanly—animosity to one who, unbappily tor the welfare of this| ‘Trinity, ft has bean already ph caer cos > magne A ceage we 2 of tte this see 
city, smiled to see her lover utterly discountenuuced im her presence, country and its lilerature, is no more: we should have thought that the | streets divided the town into certain small dist vet : coun : Pam ana 
and pointed out ber triamph to her companions. ‘Tyis offence seems | correcting influence of time had done its work; but we have seldom! To gain possession of these, it wi eal ech naie tka wee + ete 
to have ooey affected the proud, susceptible tnind of Dante; it was | witnessed, in the most excited periods, a stronger indulgence of acri | ight for each | ee ee not only to mine, but fiercest 
under the f so h mo feeling. prot rh “tars tu z , ng ulg crimo- | ight for each house. ‘To cross the large iniersecting streets, it wasit ate 
MERLE O me such morose &, probably on this | mious feeling than in the following extracts: | dispensible to construct traverces abov pen 
ae aoe pref popreys ae he uh ie bitter lines be- P “ = effect produced in Englund by the onfortanate issue of Sir! guilaiies; because a Setipry salmall cash sation Ridl cea heeae aieos pore 
o aledico it di eb’ jo v mn John Moore's campaign, was not proportionable to the importance of | iended by a gartis Aeros can she aie! interior 
" A “ty : 8 ; I ’ of | fended by a garrison that generally speaking, ‘ 
“<«T curse tna i “ or bap abyws traditort, ¥ . . | the ome . ‘The people, trained to party politics, and possessing no | repelling the enemy in trout or pa baw the sbbet, rected’ baked a 
: y in which L first beheld the splendour of those trai-| real power to rebuke the folly of the cabinet, regarded disasters ang) But as long i ” j g ; : authori 
tor eyes, &e. Thisangry sonnet forms 4 fine characteristic contrast | triumphs with factious rather ‘than with national feclings ; and it was | the S sare. tk oo convemte ane churches remained in possession v of men 
with that eloqaent and impassioned effusion of Petrarch, in which be | alike easy to draw the public attention from affairs of weight and to} | inten. ray oS Pa of the French among the islands of sme! keep th 
multiplies blessings on the day, the hour, the migute, the season and | fixit upon matters of little moment. In the | intan ef 1809 he es wn oe etvantege to them, because the large garrisons longer 
the spot, in which he first beheld Laura, Duke of York's conduct heingi : re beginning of 1509 the | the greater buildings enabled the defenders not only to countermit: chief o 
¢ Benedetto sia |’ giorno, | meee.’ s & : mnduct being impeac ved, a parlinmentary investigation | their enemies, whose superior shill in that kind of warfare was oltes enced 
. ones ; giorno, | mese,t anno, &c. followed ; and to drag the private frailties of that prince before the | frustrated by tk t sail : heian b 
“ This fit of indignation was, however, short-lived. Every tender | world, was thought exseatial to the welfare of the sant » whee tip | ove ome page? ner iy and persevering energy of the beseiged. 1) blood. 
emotion of Dante's feeling heart seems to havebeen called forth when incapacity whieb had caused England and Spain te edaaal ‘in pate ” te oy te the obstacles, the breaching batteries opposite the four energy 
Beatrice lost ber excellent jatber. Foleo Portinari died in 1289; and | blood was left unprobed. An insular peuple only, who are prote 7 ‘d the I Se aire rns bowyy Augustio and Saint Monica, # ling be 
the description we have of the inconsolable grief of Beatrice, and the | by their situation from the worst evils of wur, ma ’ suffer ti om ‘el va el of th y< —— oe _ =o ‘ eee eg tee thy np eoh able to 
sympathy of ber young companions,—so poetically, so delicately | 10 be thus deluded: but if an antoriunate eumape Bee owy bri bd paren abe y “~~ in another direction being thrown down by a peter his ows 
touched by her lovet,—impress us with a high idea Hoth of her filial | devastati ; . paign were to bring a| a body of the beseigers poured in, and taking the muin breach in rev wer 
pres rg ; ner filial | devastating enemy into the heart of the country, the honour of a gen. | cleared ly th C : : vere 
tenderness and the general amiability of her disposition. which ren-| eral, and the wher military policy of the cabinet, would no longer be di “ie only the convent but houses around it. The Spanier and in) 
dered her thus beloved. In the 12th and 1th Sonnets, we have, per- | considered as mere subjects tor the exercise of a vile so hi %6 ood bw i ee opened a gallery from St. Augustin a both se 
haps, one of the most beautiful groups ever presented in poetry. | for misrepresentation. [1 is true that the il! succes the Britt ee eek eee under St. Monica; but at the moment ef its beet Fy te the 1 
Dante meets a company of young Florentine ladies, wl lw . com vat the ill success of the British arms| charged, the French discovered and stifled the miners. The Ix i 
: 7 of young s, who were re- | was atopic upon which many orators in both houses of Parliament Fet y, tl i ; , ae 
turning from paying Beatrice a visit of condolence on the death of her | patiated with great eloquence; but the discussions w shiefly r = P mpd Sh breach in St. Augustin also became practicable, and tbe LB 
father. Theiraltered and dejected looks, their downeast eyes, and able as examples of acute debatin whbest 1 vimawibd . wre 3 ole - yy ueing drawn to that side, the French spris ducted 
cheeks ‘ colourless as marble,’ make his heart tremble within him; he | The Opposition speakers, eager to Dhekeetd o_o nowledge of facts. | a mine which they bad carried under the wall from St. Monica, ae double 
asks after Beatrice— our gentle iady,’ as he tenderly expresses it: rated the loss and rca » g Bytes she Ht ent exagge-| immediately entered by the opening. ‘The Spainards thus unespet error, t 
the young girls raise their downcast eyes, and regard him with surprise. | the movements nor che motives of Sir Joh iM veg a mv 3 neither | edly taken in the rear, were thrown into confussion, and driven 0 the arr 
‘Art thou be,’ they exclaim, ‘who hast so often sung to us the praises | nable accusations against their pd fade in . The auinine eeveral unte-| with litle difficulty. They, however, rallied in a few hours after, # pidity : 
of our Beatrice? the voice, indeed, is his; bat, oh! bow changed the | personal feelings, didn he wb cutee ies. 1¢ ministers disunited by attempted to retake the strocture, but without success; and the heseig chaste 
esnect! Thoe Weepesticwhy shouldst thou weep f—t is , on GN Gang the same ground of defence. Lord] ers, animated by this advantage, broke i ig ing house: red 
i pe y ep'—thou hast not | Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool, passing over the errors of the cabi J ; 5 into the neighbouring veen a 
yeen her tears ;—leave us to weep and return to pur home, refusing | by which the general had been left pa choice of di f di tng and at one push, carried so many us to arrive at the point where & eet th 
vomfort; for we, indeed, have heard ber speak, and seen her dissolved | ted, and truly, that the par Ne detteed a - o = iculties, assee- treet called the Quemada joined the Cosso, or public wall. carps 
in grief; so changed is her lovely face by sorrow, that to look upon | gun more than compensated for the losses in tt aa ety io § wha-| beseiged rallied, however, at the last house of the Quemada, and * throw | 
her is enough to make one die at her feet for pity.’ Soth those statesinen paid an honourable (rit af. a quent retreat, newed the combat with so much fury, that the French were beates froa have by 
It should seem that the extreme affliction of Beatrice for the loss | commander ; but Mr. Canning, unserupul vary sol 1e-merits of the | the greatest part of the houses they bad taken, and suffered a los While @ 
of her father, acting on a delicate constitution, hastened ber own end, | Frere, assented to ay de maning Sgro puflously resolute to screen Mr.| above a hundred men, On the side of San Engracia a contest * suc oan 
tor she died within afew months afterwards, in her 24th year. Inthe | deavoured with ssalhonte ; itera ~ = a | the opposition, and en-| more severe took place; the houses in the vicinity were blowe # cepting 
« Vita Nuova” there is a fragment of a canzone, which breaks off at | the fallen general. Ste p we ~ ' me 0 co “oy a inlo charges against | bat the Spaniards fought so obstinately for the ruins, that the Pols Z rag 
the end uf the first strophe ; and annexed to it is the following affecting events of the camipaien wt pone “ pon : oe oar, anatvesntte for the | troops were scarcely able to make goo their lodzements—# though! Ucles. 
note, originally inthe handwriting of Dante. ” | tressful—whether to be tren vhs “deck ok ae a A apenas dis- | successive and powerful explusions had, with the buildings, destroyt: the left 
sie wae engaged in the composition of this Canzone, and had com- | he bad kept the uslalshast ete Ae of - o ~ hae oe a own—for| a number of the detenders. ‘T'he experience of these attacks induc? 2 Ite 
pleted only the above stanza, when it pleased the God of justice to | closely on that point by Mr. c. Sol A name 9 + feing pressed | a change in the mode of fighting on both sides. Hitherto, the ple} t operati 
atten ae hoe poatlest of human beings; that she might be glo- | this assertion. Nor long atterwards, Sir Joba Sesre’s temas Gael - , aanen mines had reduced. the houses to rnins, and tus oer ¥ had ma 
' ; pices of that blessed Queen, the Virgin Maria, | almost daily, and furnishing exact and copious informati Seat on exposed completely to the fire from the next Spanish pom Mequis 
— name was ever held in especial reverence by my sainted Bea-| was passing in the Peninsula, were laid before the hes we oo al Oe — ae ap ter yr egpeerss the quantity of powder, pore lencia, 
. The ipiuctic « powraoieg, Age A see se. ; interior only might fall aud the outwa alls stand: is metho hie ov 
“B oom. who knew Dante personally, tells ms, that on the death one ion “y - -h od 6 " on : pole gene De coming from | was fo und successiul. Hereupon, the Bpeneade chs toll imges* Alenbi 
of Beatrice, be was so changed by affliction, that his best friends could | the gallant eahenel bes ia soil Gegalte on weer Na contutation ; but| ity, satnrated the timbers and planks of the houses with rosia ® at least 
searcely recognise him. He scarcely eat or slept; he would not spenk : | rence to parliame agecy rarerees bec lin ag us trom the toil of refe-| pitch, and setting fire to those which could no longer be mainte Fren t 
he neglected his person, until he became ‘una cosa selvatica a vedere,’ | us of easy and felicitous ye mAs ae seeun & Which appearsto | interposed a burning barrier, which ofien delayed the assailants have b 
a cavage thing to the eye: te borrow his own strong expression, he speaking of Marshal St. C Pr oie to himself; ue be from page 104,| two days, and always prevented them from ‘pushing their succes Catalo 
write y her as uesl of Ben’ ~ a ’ To the first canzone, | with which person al oN Resell Bag oe AR wel -~ ony se confusion thet necessary followed the bursting of the We 
written ater eath of Beat ice, Jante has prefixed a note, in which | might? excite wonder that so good a sror tered try, 4 lik own, or tithe fig iting was, however, ince ssant: a constant bombardment, the ¢ way in 
pale gm Rea ven p Broan Bn. Be s ue nee the loss of her he tance such { all m71es - How Mr © inning Sedans cael ce | —-=s ~ . nape een we my meee i8*, mamerest — , ; . we 
’ anc c $ sorrow in words; and to | self on the sul ject of Sir John Moore’s campaign ann te poh | the ntinued ec ho of musketry, deafened the ear, while volume culate 
£ ; gathered | stnoke and dust clouded the atmosphere, and lowered continually - ino ve 
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of Zaragoza, like some ancient triumphal pillar se amidst rains, 
will tell a tale of past glory ; and already men point to the heroic cily, 
and call her Spain, as if her spirit were common to the whole nation : 
vet it was not So, hor was the defence of Zaragoza itself the effeet of 
nastloyed virtue. It wes not patriotism, nor was it courage, nor skill, 
nor fortitude, aor @ system of terror; but all these combined under 
seculiar circumstances, that upleld the defence: and this combination, 
and how it was brought about, should be wells considered ; because it 
js not so much by catching at the leading resemblances, as by studying 
the differences of great affairs, that the exploils of one age can be 
made to serve as models for another. 2. The defence of Zaragoza 
may be examined under two points of view—as an insolated event, 
mm as a transaction bearing on the general straggle in the Peninsula. 
With respect to the latter, it was a manifest proof, that neither the 
Spanish people nor the government partook of the Zaragozan energy. 
For it would be absurd to suppose. that in the midst of eleven mil- 
lions of people, animated by an ardent enthusiasm, fifty thousand 
armed men could for two moths be besieged, shut in, destroyed, they 
and their works, houses, and bodies, mingled in one terrible ruin, by 
less than thirty-five thousand adversaries, and that without one effort 
being made tosave them! Deprive the transaction of its dazzling 
colours, and the simple outline comes to this; Thirty-five thousand 
Vrench, ia the midst of insurrections, in despite of a combination of 
cireumstances peculiarly fayourable to the defence, reduced fifty 
thousand of the bravest and most energetic men of Spain. _Ttis true, 
the latter suffered nobly ; but was their example imitated? Gerona, in- 
deed, although tess celebrated, rivalled, and perhaps more than rivalled, 
the glory of Zaragoza; bnt elsewhere her fate spoke, mot trumpet- 
tongued to arouse, but with a wailiee voice that carried dismay to 
the heart of the nation. 3. As an isolated transaction, the siege of 
Zaragoza is very remarkable; buat it would be a great error to 
suppose that any town, the inhabitants of which were equally resolute, 
might be as well defended. Fortitude and bravery will do mach; but 
the combinations of science are not to.be defied with impunity. There 
are no miracles in war! If the houses of Zaragoza had not been nearly 
incombustible, the bombardment alone would have caused the besieged 
to surrender, or to perish with their f ming city. 4. That the advan- 
tage offered by the peculiar structure of the houses, and the number of 
ihe convents and churches, was ably seized by the Spaniards, is beyond 
doubt. General Rogniat, Lacoste’s successor, indeed, treats his oppo- 
nents’ skill ia fortification wiih contempt; but Colonel San Genis’ ta- 
Jents are not to be jadged of by the faulty construction of a few out- 
works, at a time when he was under the control ofa disorderly and fe- 
rocious mob. He knew how to adapt his system of defence to the cir- 
cumstances of the moment; and no stronger proof of real genius can 
be given. ‘Do not consult me about a capitulation,’ was his common 
expression: ‘ J shall never be of opinion that Zaragoza can make no fur- 
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light that could be bestowed upon it by the diligence of his fellow tra- 
veller Dr. Richardson, and by the scientific assistance of those dis- 
tinguished naturalists Messrs. Swainson and Kirky. The volume, itfus- 
trated also by numerous plates, therefore assumes a high degree of im- 
portance as an addition to the pleasant science of which it treats; and 
we have much satisfaction in recommending it to all the lovers of 
natural history. But baving said only thus much in a general point of 
view, we must be content to leave its graver features and principal 
merits to the philosophical reader, while we simply extract a few of 
ils more popular passages for the gratification of all ranks. 

“ The young Brisly bears and gravid females hibernate, but the older 
males often come abroad in the winter in quest of food. Mackenzie 
mentions the den or winter retreat of a grisly bear, which was ten feet 
wide, five feet high, and six feetlong. ‘These dens are named watce by 
the Ludians. As this bear comes abroad before the snow disappears, 
its foot-marks are frequently seen in the spring; and when there is a 
ernst on the snow, the weight of the animal often causes it to crack 
and sink fura yard or more round the spot trod upon. ‘These impres- 
s1ons, somewhat obscured by a partial thaw, have been considered by 
the inexperienced as the vestiges of an enormously large quadruped ; 
and the natives, althoush pertectly aware of the cause of the marks, 
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this kind occurred. Mr. Finman M’ Donald, one of the Hudson's 
Company's clerks, was descending the Saskatchewan in a boat, po) 
one evening having pitched bis tent for the t, he went out in the 
dusk to look for game. It had become nearly when be fired at « 
bison-bull, which was gallopping over a small eminence; and as be 
was hastening forward to see if his shot had taken effect, the wounded 
beast made arushathim. He hadthe presence of mind to seize the 
animal by the long hair on its forehead as it strack him on the side 
with its horn; and being a remarkably tall and powerful man, a strug- 
gle ensued, which continued antil bis wrist was severely sprained and 
his arm was rendered powerless: he then fell, and after receiving two 
or three blows became senseless. Shortly afterwards be was d 
by his companions tying bathed in blood, being gored in several pla- 
ces; and the bison was couched beside bim, a parently awaiting to 
renew the attack, had be shewo any signs of lite, Mr. M'Donald re 
covered from the immediate effects of the injuries he received, but 
died afew months afterwards, Many other instances might be men 
tioned of the tenaciousness with which this animal porsnes its revenge ; 
and I have been told of a hunter having been detained for many hours 
in a tree by an old bull which had taken its post below to watch bim 
When it contends with a dog it strikes violently with its fore feet, and 





are prone by their observations to heighten the wonder they perceive 
to be excited by them. 
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by the Indian warriors as proofs of their prowess. 

So much for our grisiy bruin; now, touching his larger brother. 

“ The flesh of the polar bear is, as stated by Captain Phipps (Lord 
Mulgrave), exceedingly coarse. The Russian sailors who wintered 
in Spitzbergen found it, on the other band, much more agreeable to 
the taste than the flesh of the rein-deer. I quote this fact here, not to 
show that there was any thing peculiarly gross in the taste of the Rus- 
sians, bat to havean opportunity of remarking, that when people have 
fed for along time solely upon lean animal tood, the desire for fat 
meat becomes so insatiable, that they can consume a large quantity 
of unmixed, and even oily, fat without nausea. Our seamen relish the 
| paws of the bear, and the Esquimaux prefer its flesh at all times to that 
of the seal. Instances are recorded of the liver of the polar bear hav- 
ing poisoned people.” 

Of another animal we are told— 

“An albino variety of the beaver is of very rare occurrence. Hearne 
saw but one in the course of twenty years, and it had many reddish 
and brown hairs along the ridge of the back: its sides and belly were 
ol a glossy silvery white. When the Indians find an individoal of this 
kind, they convert the skia into a medicine-bag, and are very unwil- 
ling to dispose of it.”’ 

Our next extract is a picture of manners. 





ther defence.’ But neither the talents of San Genis, nor the construction 
of the houses, would have availed, if the people within had not been of 
a temper adequate to the occasion ; and to trace the passions by which 
they were animated to their (rue causes, is a proper subject for histori- 
cal and military research. 4. That they did not possess any superior 
courage is evident from the facts, thet the besieged, alihough twice the 
number of the besiegers, never made any serious impression by their 
sallies, and that they were unabie to detend the breaches. In large 
masses, the standard of courage which is established by discipline may 
be often inferior to that produced by fanaticism, or any other peculiar 
excitement; but the latter never lasts long, neither is it equable, be- 
cause men are of different susceptibility, 
mental conformation. Hence a system of terror has always been the 
resource of those leaders who, engaged in great undertakings, have been 
unable to recur to discipline. Enthusiasm stalked in front of their 
bands, but punishment brought up the rear; and Zaragoza was no ex- 
ception to this practice. 6. It may be said, that the majority of the be- 
sieged not being animated by any peculiar tury, a system of terror could 
not be carried to any great length; but a close examination explains 
this seeming mystery. The deienders were composed of three distinet 
parties,—the regular troops, the peasantry irom the country, and the oi 
tizens; but the citizens, who had most to lose, were naturally the 
fiercest, and, accordingly, amongst them, the system of terror was ge- 
nerated. The peasantry followed the example, as all ignorant men, 
under no regular control, will do; the soldiers meddled but little inthe 
interior arrangements, and the division of the town into islands of posts 
rendered it perfectly feasible for violent persons, already possessed of 
authority, to follow the bent of their inclinations: there was no want 
of men, and the garrison of each island found it their own interest to 
keep those to front of them to their posts, that the danger might be the 
longer staved off from themselves. 7. Palafox was only the nominal 
chief of Zaragoza: the laurels gathered in both sieges should adorn ple- 
heian brows, but those laurels dripped with kindred as well as foreign 
Liood. The energy of the real chiefs, and the cause in which that 
energy was exerted, may be admired; the acts perpetrated by this ra- 
ling bund were, in themselves, atrocious; and Pelafox, although on- 
able to arrest their savage proceedings, ean claim but little credit for 
hisown conduct. For more than a month preceding the surrender, he 
never came forth of a vanited building, which was impervious to shells, 
and in which, there is too much reason to believe, he ard others, of 
voth sexes, lived in a state of sensuality, forming a disgusting contrast 
te the wretchedness that surrounded them. 
Observations on the French Operations. 
1. Before the arrivel of Marshal Lasnes, the operations were con- 
ted with little vigour. The want of unity, time, in the 
double attack of the Monte Torrero and the suburb, was a flagrant 
error, that was not redeemed by any subsequent activity ; but after 
the arrival of that marshal, the <i ge Wre pursued with singular intre- 
pidity and firmness. General Rogniat appears to disapprove ot Sa- 
let's division having been sent to Calatayud; yet it seems to have 
to pro- 
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cena judicious measure, inasmuch as it was necessary ,—first 
t the line of correspondence with Madrid; secondly, to have a 
psathand, lest the Doke of Infentado should quit Cuenca, and 
throw himself into the Guadalaxera district, a movement that would 
bave been extremely embarrassing to the king. Suchet's division, 
while at Calatayud, tulfilled these objects, without losing the power of 
succouring Tudela, or, by a march on the side of Daroca, of inter- 
cepting the Duke of Infantado if he attempted to raise the siege of 
Zaragoza; but when the Spanish ariny at Cuenca was directed on 
Ucles, and that of the Marquess of Lazan was gathering strength on 
the left bank of the Ebro, itavas undoubtedly proper to recall Suchet 

It may not be misplaced here to point ont the errors of Infantado’s 


operations. f,. instead of bringing ona battle with the first corps, he 
d marched to the Ebro, established his depots and places of arms at 
' 

vequinenza and Lerida, opened a communication with Murcia, Va- 


lencia, and Catalonia, and joined the Marquess of 
iis own, he might have { red ¢ 
\leubierre, and from thence have carried on a 
t least twenty-five thousand regular troops; the 
French flanks and line of communication with Pampeluna would then 
have become formidable ; and in this situation, having the fortresses of 
Catalonia behind him, be might have raised the siege.” 

We have only, in conclusion, to express our regret that the strong 
vay in which the author allows bimseif to speak of others such as 
larshal Beresford, Sir Hadson Lowe, Mr. Frere, &c. &c.) seems cal. 
slated to excite angry feelings, and bring his labuurs, if not himself, 
0 VeBalious question. 
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insurrections 
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DR. RICHARDSON’S WORK. 


Fauna Boreali-Americana; or, the Zoology of the Northern Ports of 


British America. By Jobn Richardson, M.D., F.R.8., F.L.S., &c. 
4to. pp. 300. London, 1829. Murray. 

The zoology of the northern perts of British America, a< elucidated 

by Captain l'rankfin’s interesting expedition, Uas kere received all the 


following their physical and | 


Lazan's troons to! 


“ Herds of wild borses, the offspring of those which have escaped 
| from the Spanish possessions in Mexico, are not uncommon on the ex- 
tensive prairies that lie tothe west of the Mississippi. They were once 
numerous on the Kootannie Lands, near the northern sources of the 
| Columbia, on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountain ridge; but of 
| late years they have been almost eradicated in that quarter. They are 
| not known to exist in a wild state to the northward of the fifty-second 
| or fifty-third parallel of latitade ‘The young stallions live in separate 
jherds, being driven away by the old ones, and are easily ensnared by 
using domestic mares asa decoy. ‘The Kootanies are acquaiuted with 
|the Spanish-American mode of taking them with the lasso. Major 
Long mentions that ‘horses are an object of a particular hunt to the 
Osages. For the purposes of obtaining these animals, which in their 
wild state preserve all their fectoess, they goin a large party to the 
| country of the Red Cavadian River, where they are to be found in 
considerable nuuibers When they discovera gang of the horses, 
they distribute themselves into three parties, two of whiel take their 
stations at diferent and proper distances on their route, which by pre- 
vious experience they know the horses will most probably take when 
|endeavouring to escape. ‘This arrangement being completed, the first 
party commences the pursuit in the direction of their colleagues at 
whose position they at length arrice. The second party then con 
|{inues the chase with fresly horses, and pursues the tugitives to the 
| third party, which .¢aerally succeeds in so far running them down as 
|} (0 noose and capture a considerable number of them.’ The domestic 
horse is an object of great value to the nomadic tribes of Indians that 
frequent toe extensive plains of the Saskatchewan and Missouri; for 
they are vot only useful in transporting their tents and families from 
place to place, but one of the highest objects of the ambition of a 
young Indian is to possess a good horse for the chase of the buffalo, an 
exercise of which they are passionately fond. To steal the horses of 
an adverse tribe is considered to be nearly as heroic an exploit ns 
killing an enemy on the field of battle; and the distance to which 
they o¢ casionally travel, and the privations they ur dergo, on their 
horse-stealing excursions, are almost incredible An Indian who owns 
ventures to sleep atier nightfall, but sits at his tent 


a horse scarcely ever 
door with the halter in one hand and his gun in the other, the horse's 
fore-legs being at the same time tied together with thongs of leather 
Notwithstanding al! this care, however, it often happens that the hun- 
ter, suffering himself to be overpowered by sleep for only a few mi 
nutes, awakes from the noise made by the thief galloping off with the 
animal. The Sp yhans, Who inhabit the c untry ly ing betw een the 
forks of the Columbia, as well as some other tribes of Indians, are 


fuod of horse-flesh as an article of louod: and the residents al some ol 
the Hudson's Bay Company's posts on that river are t nder the neces- 
sity of making it their princt sl article of diet.” 

Having lost our bonassus from the Regent's Park, we conclude 
with Dr. Richardson's notice of his wild companions in ther native 


jaunis 

' “One of the enrliest accounts we have of the animal is by Ilernan- 

and Recehus’ edition ot rather commentary 

trated by an engravi 
ske'ch of the bieon, a 

vith the Europe “ble nnepin, in the nar. 
Louisiana, and bis travels through that coun- 


dez; his obse 
upon them, is ilu 


made froma rack 


rvations, 0 7 
, Ww ch seems to have been 


tered by the I uropean artis 


to a closer resemblance no 
rative of his di very ol 

try between the vears } jand 16°2. gives a very good Cescription ol 
rf r with a f which is apprrently a copy of that of 


l the bison, toget! are, 


Recchus. It does rot appear to have excited much attention m tu- 

| ime » ‘e fod ty e 
rope until lately, when several specimens have been impor edin » Eng 
land, and were extit ! onder the alfractive title of bonassus, which 


asserted to have been loet to 


though described by t! uncients, wus 

the moderns until recognised in the American animal. The Amer+- 
can bison has, in fact, muchr semblance to the awvrochs of the Ger 
ma Los urus, bo identified ty Cuvier with the bonus of 
| Aristotle, the 4 Pausanias and Pili iv. and the urus of Ce ar 
and which, dowa tut reien of Charlemagne, was not rare in Ger 


coufined to the h hetween 


iily conntry lying 


rly , 
n wander constantly trom prace 


| many. but is now nm 
| the Caspian and Black Sea. — f 
| to place, either from being distur 
They are much attracted by th 
after a fire has spread over the prairie 
the snow with their feet to reach the gras< 
in separate herds for the greatest part of the year: but at al) seasons 
ompany a large herd of cows. Io 
| the rutting season, the males ght agate st each other with great fury ; 
j and at that period it is very dangerous to approach them : The bison 
is. however. in general ashy animal and takes to flight instantly on 
winding an enemy, which the acuteness of its sense of emell enables 
it to do from a great distance. ‘They are less wary when they are as- 
sembied together in oumbers, and will then ofien blindly follow their 
leaders, regardless of, or trampling down, the hurters posted in their 
way. It is dangerous for the hunter to shew himself after having 
wounded one—for it will pursue him ; and although its gait may ep- 
pear heavy and awkward, it will have no great difficulty ia overtaking 
the @eetest ramuer. While | resided at Carlton House ap accident 0! 








sest of food 





wd by hunters, orm 4 
tender grass which springs ap 

Iu winter they scrape awny 
The hulle and cows live 


» oft, 


| one or two old balls generally 


: Many reports of the existence of live mom. | 
moths in the Roeky Mountain range have, 1 doubt not, originated in | test of the herd oa horseback, and shooting it 
this manner. Necklaces of the claws of a grisly bear are liigh!y prized | 8 large party of hunters are engaged in this way on an extensive plain 


tunities of displaying their skill and agility, 


in that way proves more than a match for an English jbull-dog. The 
tavonriie {ndine method of killing the bison is byeridive ep to the fat 
with an arrow. When 


the spectacle is very imposing, and the young men have many oppor 
The horses appear to en 
joy the sport as much as their riders, and are very active im eluding 
\the shock of the animal, should it turn on its pursoer, The most ge 
nerally practised plan. however, of shooting the bison is by crawlin; 
towards them trom to leeward; and in favourable places great num 
| bers are taken in pounds. When the bieon runs, it leans very much 
ito, first, on one side for a short space of time, and then to the other. 
, and so on alternately. The flesh of a bison in good condition is very 
juicy and well flavoured, much resembling that of well-fed beef. The 
tongue is reckoned a delicacy, and may be cured so as to surpass in fe- 
vour the tongue of an English cow The hump of flesh covering the 
long spinous processes of the first dorsal vertebra is much esteemed 
{i isnamed bosby the Canadian voyagers, and wig by the Orkney 
men in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company. The wig has a 
fine grain: and when salted and cut transversely, it is almost as rich 
and tender as the tongue. The fine wool whieh clothes the bison ren 
ders its skin when properly dressed an excellent blonket; and thes 
are valued so highly, that a good one sells for three or four pounds in 
Canada, where they are used as wrappers by those who travel over 
the snow in carioles. The wool has been manufactured in England 
into a remarkably fine and beautiful cloth; and in the colony of Oenn 
boyna, on the Red River, a warm and durable coarse cloth is formed 
of it. Much of the pemmican used by the voyagers attached to th: 
| fur companies is made of bison meat procured ‘at their posts on the 
Red River and Saskatchewan. One bison cow in good condition 
furnishes dried meat and fat enough to make a bag of pemmican weigh 
ing ninety pounds The bison whieh frequent the woody parts of 
the country form smaller herds than those which roam over ibe plains 
Lut are said to be individually of a greater size.” 
With these very slight examples we must refer our readers to thi 

volume for farther curious jnformation. The cngravings are beauti 
tully executed, 


—~>— 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 





| To the Editor of the Cowrt Journal 
| Sir,—This ex-monarch, who now leads a calm and philosophic lif 
on the banks of the Delaware, not far from Bordentown. was lately 


| visited by Sir Robert Ker Porter, on his w ay from South America, by 
| the United States, to Europe. ‘The ci-devant king received the English 
| traveller with great hospitality, who found him living in a commodion 
| and even spleadid dwelling-house, constructed out @ of a large suite vi 
| stables, wit) hed tormerly been appended to a magnificient mansion 
| represented we qoite a palace, which had been trurnt dewa a short time 
before. Many Sine pictures, and other valuable property, were cor 
lsumed; but enough remained, saved from the fre, to furnish the pre 
| sent residence in @ noble manner with some of the best works of thy 
Spanish and Flemish masters. One of the saluons is particularly dedi 
cated to sculptured portraits of the Bonaparte fomily ; and Sir R. K 
| Porter, in speaking of the collection, describes the bust of Charle 
| Bonaparte, the father ofthe family, as the most impressive of them al, 
ij from the striking beauty and character of countenance: it strongly re 
' sembles that of the celebrated Antinous 
| Josep Bonaparte, (w ho has assumed the title of Count Survilliers,) 
jin showing these things, did it with onaffected candour of comment on 
lithe extraordiaary destinies of the living or dead originels of these mar 
| ble portralis; and Sir Robert remarks, that the same manly sincerity 
land good sense prevailed in his occasional observations ow his« 
lown past and present manner of fife. Ile has a large domain round 
his house, parebased by him; and he spends vast sums of money in 
| promoting cultivation of all sorts, agriculture and planting to a great 
jextent every description of tree, even from foreign countries, that can 
ibe raised in the climate. He hes redeemed thousands of acres from 
jthe waste; erecting villages, and encouraging artificers, and persous 
other useful talents, to inbabitthem. He is universally respected ; and 
at he seems a mach happier man in bis present expatriated 
benefactor of all around him,—than he could pensibly have 
i been when seated on a contested throne, however brilliont 
He is fond of literary pursuits; and having read oll that has been 
published in the shape of memoirs re'ating to his brother Napoleon, he 
idevotes his leieure hours to writing a commentary on the subject 
wherein with the impartiality of strict justice between the late Em 
peror of France and hie historiographers, be means to set the true state 
nis on one side, and the false onthe other; and so furnish posterity 
ts, a really fair account of that marvellous man. “his, be 





i goust be, w 


home 


ui 


with, he tre 
says, he owes alike to the memory of his brother, and to the verity of 
hietory 


Whenever euch a work is given to the world, it will certainly ! 
worthy of attention; and asit will probally come out while many « 
nese of the times it tells of still exist, its accuracy must be subject tu 
the same ordeal by which he tries his contemporary biographers; and 
the free voice of the public, weighing all the evidence, will be the uiti- 





mate pron yuncing judge as to the real character of the diseased Naps 
leon lam Sir, your obedient servant, eo 
———_ —, —~y-y— 
Bal GLAMD. 





THE KING. 
From the Court Journal. 

A paragraph which appeared in a morning paper of Wednesdey, 
induces us to state, in the most decided terms, that there is no founda 
tion forthe slightest feareasto the state of his Majesty’shealth. It 
has seldom or ever been better than it is at the present moment 
The mere fact of his Majesty having choren to go, almost anatten? 
ded, to lay the first stone of ihe intended monument. on Wednes 
day last, in She presence of as many strangers a8 choose to 
attend, (es described hereunder,)ie sufficient to confirm us in our 
gratifying belief on this important matter; and our correspondent, who 
was close to, and observed every movement of his Majesty un thet 
occasion, assures us that there can be no doubt as tothe poit, 
| His Majesty's birth-day at Windsor. —A correspondent, who was pre 
| sent at the ceremony of laying the fret stone of ibe monument to the 
memory of George LLL. in Windsor Park, gives the foilowing account 
lof what took place >— 

; On Wedncede last, his Majesty's birthdey, orderswere given, an 
| preparajions mode {ys taying tbe Ast plows gf the pedestal on Hes 

















the colossal statue of George ILL. executed by Mr. Westma- 
eatt, isto be As early as eleven o'clock, Sir Jeffery Wyat- 
ville and Mr. Westmacott were in attendance, giving directions to the 
various artificerson Snow Hill, an eminence at the top of the Long 
Walk, in a direct line fromthe Castle, and from which it is distant 
about three miles. The knowledge that his Majesty, in person, would 
jay the first stone, was confined to afew ; and to those who inquired 
of Sir Jeffery as to the probable time his Majesty might be expected, 
his answer was, be did not know—it might be an hour, two hours, or, 
three; however, at two o’elock his Majesty did arrive in his poney-chair 
uccom d by the Marquis of Conyuglam only, tollowed by a lan- 
dau with four horses, in which were some lords in waiting, with Sir 
Andrew Lord Strathaven, &c. all weqsing the Windsor uni- 
form. His Majesty wore a plain biue coat and white trowsers ; and 
got out of his with perfect ease, merely towebing the arm of 

the Marquis Conyngham and Sir Jeffery. Me walked up tbe ground 
with a frm and manly step, taking the arm of the Marquis. The com- 
pany did not consist of more than one hundred persons, many of them 

the tradesmen of the Castle ; the greater number, however, 

were ladies who bad previously arrived,and whose carriages were in 

waiting in various parts of the forest adjacent. ‘To the gentlemen his 

Majesty bowed in the most affable manner; to the ladies, he condescen- 

——_ off bis hat, and some of them be personally recognized. 
stone being suspended by a pully, Sir Jeffery Wyatville handed 
fo the age silver trowel, with which he spread the mortar beneath ; 


the stone being lowered, was placed on its bed,—the level was then 
used by Mr. Matthews, the clerk of the works, and his Majesty pro- 
nouncing trae, a wooden mallet was handed him, and he gave it 


three distinct blows; the level was removed to another part, and a 
similar ceremony took place. His Majesty than asked Sir Jeffery the 
weight of the stone, the answer to which was, “ three tons and a half.” 
His Majesty then tarned to Mr. Westmacott, and made an observation 
asto the promised time of the completion of the statue—that day 
twelvementh ; intimating that he fully depended on Mr. Westmacott 
for the performance of his’ promise. His Majesty also spoke to Mr. 
‘Tibbott, the mayor of Windsor, and to several other of the residents.” 
‘The stone bears the following inscription: 
GEORGIO TERTIO 
PATRI OPTIMO 
GEORGIUS REX. ’ 

The ceremony did not oceupy more then five minutes; and after again 
bowing to the ladies, the King retired to his poney-chair, and drove off 
in another direction.t His Majesty was not attended by a single ser- 
vant, save an underkeeper who always precedes him, to unlock and 
tock the gates, and clear the way.—We have not seen his Majesty 
looking so well, norto so mach advautage, fora long time,—giving a 
decided contradiction to the idle rumours, which have lately been re- 
newed as to the state of his Majesty's health. ‘There was on the occa- 
sion, no attempt to keep my! one back, and the writer of this notice 
stood within six feet of his Majesty during the ceremony. 

The dinner was the most splendid thing of the kind that the season 
has presented, even at this scene of almost unequalled taste and splen- 
dour. The whole range of apartments forming the south front of the 
Lodge were thrown open ; what is called the Lion service of plate 
(from the lions onthe covers, &c.) was sent from the Castle forthe oc- 
casion; and there was an exclusively English effect given to the whole 








“ L was walking with Leah Warren, on Tuesday evening, the Ith 
of June, and it came into my head all at once to do this, in conse- 
quence of her refusing to go with me; I took the knife out of my 
pocket and cut her across the throat; I bad one hand round her neck, 
with which Lheid the bonnet-strings; she fell backwards and I ran 
away ; the knife which Mr. Orridge now shows me, and which is now 
sealed ap in my presence, is the knife which I did it with.” , 
Lea arren, ou being brought into the witness-Lox, was very faint, 
and could not proceed with her evidence for some tine. She stated: 
I live at Bradwell, in this county; my father is a bricklayer: I have 
known the prisoner for two years anda half; he worked with m 
father; he paid bis addresses to me up to Michaelmas last; my friends 
advised me to discontinue his addresses. and soon afterwards I told 
him that | could not permit him to pay his addresses to me any longer; 
I was at service at (he time, and I did not return home after that till 
near Whitsuntide; [remember the 7th of June last; I was at my 
father’s; I saw the prisoner there, and he pressed meto renew our 
former intimacy; he was goingto Walsham, and he asked me if [ 
would go with him; I said that f had no objection; on the Sunday at- 
ternoon lie came to my father's, I had been crying and he asked what 
had been the matter with me? I said that my sister and brother had 
been calling me to an account for going with him to Walsham in the 
morning. fle said, ‘it they have any thing to say, why don’t they 
say it to me, and not to you? I would rather they would say it to me ; 
for I would rather lose every drop of blood in my body than see a 
hair of your head wronged.” He also said that he would leave my 
father; I persuaded him notto doso. He said that he never should 
be comfortable any more, as it would not be agreeable to the family 
for him to court me, and they would be always giving him hints about 
it; Ltold bim that [ was going to Walsham to meet my sister; he said 
that he bad rather | would not go, for he would rather go himself, and 
if my sister and brother had any thing to say, they could say it to him- 
self; a young man, named Eli Hunt, came into the yard, and asked 
me if 1 was going to meet my sister, | said no; the prisoner was then 
| gone forward; J walked with Eli Hunt and one of my sisters to meet 
my brother and sister; the prisoner saw me walking with Eli Hunt, 
and saidto me, ‘‘so you would come—I will go forward.” The pri- 
| soner went on and [ iollowed him, and did not see him till half past six 
| o'clock, when he came tothe meeting service, which was held at my 
| tather’s house; my father was not the preacher, nor the person who 
| performed tue service ; atter the service L was with the prisoner for 
| balfan hour; [ went to my uncle's toslee »,and on going into the yard 
| that evening, [ saw the prisoner passing; he called me, and I weutto 
| him; he asked me whether I would go to Bacton on the Tuesday 
| night to the fair; [ said that my sisters and brother were going on the 
Monday. and I should have to go with them ; he said, that notwith- 
standing my engagement with my brother and sisters on Monday, he 
hoped L should go with him on the Tuesday; about half-past five 
o'clock on the Monday morning I saw the prisoner again by appoint- 
ment; I was goingfrom my uncle’s to my father's; the prisoner had 
promised to meet ine and see me home; but be came into my uncle’s 
yard betore I got up; he accompanied me about half the way home, 
and atthat time the conversation was renewed asto going with him on 
the Tuesday evening; he said that he hoped I would go with him, 
and I said | would; he said that he thought I was old enough to please 














| myself; he came into my father’s house about an hour and a half after 








1y the appearance of anenormous baron of beef, weighiog near 300 | I had arrived at home ; [went down to Bradwell, and he followed 
pounds. The guests arrived considerably before the dinner-hour (seven | me; I met him as £ was returning trom Bradwell; Lasked him if be 
o'clock,—the Duke of Wellington first, who had a private interview | was coming that way, and he said presently; [had previously asked 












immediately on his arrival. ‘The Duke and Duehess of Cumberland 


him to meet me; he accompanied me Lome, and | was with him all 


arrived as early as five o'clock, when the Duchess was for the first time, | the Monday morning; this was not with the knowledge of my friends ; 


on her arrival in England, presented to his Majesty by ber husband. | we were walking 


The Royal portion of the guests having oe, Se his Majesty on 
the day, retired to Cumberland Lodge till the dinner hour, whence they 
were conveyed back to the Royal Lodge in the King’s carriages. The 
versons present at the banquet were—the Duke and Duchess and 

rince George of Cumberland, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, 
the Duchess of Gloncester, the Princess Augusta, Prince Leopold, 


Prince and Princess Lieven, Prince and Princesa Esterhazy, Dukes of 


Wellington, Dorset, and Devonsbire, Marquis aad. Marehioness Co- 
nyngham, Earl of Aberdeen, the Lord Chancellor, Countess Schup- 
penbach, Lord Fife, *° * * * * * 





* Some of the morning papers of Thursday make the following 
statement in dddition to the above partice lars; but asour own reporter 
who was present, and close to the King, observed nothing of the kind, 
we do not embody it in our report ; and the rather, that the same pa- 
pers state that the king was loudly cheered--which was assuredly not 
the case, It is not the etiquette or the practice to do so, on what may 
be called private occasions of this kind. 

t* He had scarcely taken his seat in it, when a very disconsolate, but 
pretty-looking young lady. with a child in her arms, approached the 
vehicle, and with a trembling hand, slipped in a sealed packet. Owing 
to the tremor of the young female, it nearly fell into the road: but his 
Majesty prevented this, took the parcel in his hand, and the phaeton 
immediately drove off. The lady glided away amidst the crowd.” 

—<a— 
MURDER—PROOF OF AFFEC- 
TION, 

At the assizes held on the 10th instant, at Bury St. Edmund's, Wil- 
liam Buckle, aged 21 years, was capitally indicted tor assaulting Leah 
Warren, by cutting her throat with a razor, with intent to kill and 
wurder her. Ina second count he was charged with intending to disa 
ble her; and in a third countto do her some grievous and bodily harm. 

The prisoner was most respectable in appearance, and his counte- 
nance of the most mild and kind expression. His yout) and appear- 
ance caused great sympathy. The interest excited by the trial was 
prodigious, and the court, at an early hour, was crowded. It is re- 
markable, that this county produces more murders of an es raordina- 
ry kind than all the other counties in England. There were thrice the 
namber of females in court than were present at the trial of Corder. 

The female whom he was charged with attempting to murder is a 
pretty interesting girl, about 18 years of age, and was ailired in a very 
becoming manner. 

Mr. Maltby, counsel for the prosecution, stated the facts of the case. 
‘The prisoner was in the employment of the father of the girl, and paid 
his addresses to her. Previoasiy to Michaelmas last, she was persua- 
ded by some of her relatives to discontinue his addresses. He was ex- 
ceedingly distressed at this determination on her part; and having seen 
the young woman with another young man, some few days afterwards, 
he was driven to a state of distraction, and attempted to put an end to 
his existence by hanging vimself. Onthe 7th of June last, the prison- 
er saw the young woman at her father’s house. and he proposed to re- 
new his addresses to her. She declined; and on the 9th of Jane he 
saw ber walking with a young man named Eli Haunt. [t was at that 
momeot, in all probability, that be first contemplated the commission 
of the crime that had brought him to the bar where he was standing. 
On the same night he met the youug woman, and asked her to go with 
him toa place three miles off; and when she declined, he requested 
her to go into a field close by, in which there was a pond. She refu- 
sed to go with him, and he seized her by the head, pulled her bonnet- 
strings tight ander her throat, threw ber down upon ber back, and cut 
her throat with a knife. He got up and ran away as soon as he had 
perpetrated the deed; she found the blood trickling from her throat, 
and made the best of her way to her aunt's, and a medical man was 
sent for immediately. She informed her uncle and aunt where the 
assault was committed ; and oa a search being made near the spot, the 
knife with which the prisoner had inflicted the wound, the blade of 
which was bloody, was found. When the prisoner was taken before 
(he magistrate, he voluntarily made a statement, which would be pro- 
ved in evidence, as follows; 


ATTEMPT .TO 


about all the morning, and his conversation was 
chiefly about his hopes that we should become man and wife; I wish- 
ed to be with him, and to be his wife, if my friends were agreeable, 
and [told him so; Lwas much attached to him, and [told him that I 
loved him, and if the marriage could not be brought about with the 
friends’ consent, | would have him some time or other at all hazards; 
I know he loves me, and he always did. [Here the witness was so af- 
fected that she could not stand, and a chair was given to her; and the 
| prisone. was also in tears. ] e 

Mr. Baron Garrow,—W bat do you say, young woman ? 

Witness (weeping).—I said that Lam sure he loves me, [This avow- 
al produced an extraordinary expression in the court in favour of the 
prisoner, in which the jury actually joined. } 

Mr. Maltby rose, and said, that aver the painful scene of which they 
had all been witnesses, he, as counsel for the prosecution, and after 
having consulted his client and the father of the poor girl who lately 
stood in the witness-box, felt that public justice had been satisfied, and 
the ends of invesiigation answered by the examination which had al- 
ready taken place into the circumstances of this most distressing case 
The father of the young woman, seeing that bis daughter was still, 
with all the constancy of a woman’s affections, attached to the prison- 


he, with the sanction of his lordship, would decline offering any {urther 
evidence. 

Mr. Gunning said, that as counsel for the prisoner, he might, per- 
haps, be allowed to express his own and the prisoner's most grateful 


the merey which had been shown by those who had iustituted this 
mqniry 

Mr. Baron Garrow, who was very much affected by this extraordi- 
nary scene, then addressed the jury. The scene of this day had been 
the most distressing which, in the course of his judicial experience, he 
had witnessed; and the countenances of the jury full well assured 
him that they were not insensible to the painful spectacle. He (the 
learned Baron) should not be the person to be least thankful at the 


vourabie to the prisoner, his daty would have left him no alternative 
He sat there to assist in the satisfactory and impartial administration of 
justice; and if the jury had returned a verdict of condemnation, the 
sentence of the law must have taken its course. They had, on one 
side, A young man, whose countenance had less of ferocity or cruelty 
init than that of any person he had ever before seen standing in his 
most perilous situation; on the other side, was this young woman, gi- 
ving her evidence fairly, not allowing the feelings of her strong affec- 
tion to influence her testimony. But for the interposition of her 
friends, these two young persons would, ere this, have been united in 
the closest and tenderest alliance in life. Perhaps the interposition 
was thoughtful and kind, and intended to prevent the ill consequences 
of too hasty and precipitate a union between them. She was still 
affectionately attached to him, and he returned her affection with 
equal truth and sincerity. The scene of this day would teach him, 
if any thing could, the debt of love and gratitude which he owed to 
her, and he hoped the remainder of their lives would be passed in 
amity and happiness. The jury, in the absence of evidence affectin 
the prisoner, would say that he was not guilty; and he requested that 
no indecent manifestation of public feeling might be exhibited. 

The prisoner was then acquitted; and the young woman clasping 
her hands and smiling pleasure and gratitude, through her tears, fel] 
into the arms of a person near her ina swoon. 

Mr. Baron Garrow.—Let the prisoner be discharged. 

As soon as he was set at liberty, the girl said, “the Lord be thank- 
ed!" and he ran to her and kissed her heartily—and when they arri- 
ved in front of the court, the crowd gave a loud cheer. 








Summary. 


Arrival and Movements of the Duchess of Cumberland and Prinze 
George.—The Royal Party, with their suite, left Berlin the 24th of 





July, and arrived at Lisle on the Sth inst., where they were met by the 
Duke of Cumberland. Their Royal Highnesses left Lisle at ten 





er, had consented to their union; and, on behalf of the prosecutor, | 


sense of the kindness which had prompted his learned friend, and | 


termination of this singular case; for if their verdict had been unfa- | 


o'clock ening 
where they embarked on board the steam packet, which was in waitip 
for them ; the vessel left Calais at three o'clock and arrived at Greae 
wich at four on Friday afternoon. 

Their Royal Highnesses immediately landed; and two of the King’, 
carriages were in readinessto convey themto town. The Duke ang 
Duchess, with the young Prince, rode in the first carriage ; in the se. 
cond were the Countess Blumenbatch, Misses Ford and ooper (ladies 
in waiting tothe Duchess,) and the Rev. Mr. Jelf (tutor to the Prinee , 
together with Mrs. Ford, a temale attendant on the young Prince. ‘Ty. 
remainder of the suite followed inthe Duke’s carriages. The Duke 
went to Windsor almost immediately after his errival, to visit the Kj 
and returned {o town late on the same evening. Their Royal High. 
nesses have since been daily receiving the visits of all the nobility and 
geatry who remain in town. On Sunday they dined with Prince ana 
Princess Esterhezy, at Chandos House, and on Monday the Duches 
had a dinner party at the Palace. The Duchess has also visited the 
Marchioness of Stafford. In the afternoon of Monday they drove 
round the Regent's Park ; andthe young Prince George takes daij 
walks or ridesin one or other of the Roya! Parks, usually attended } 
Colonel Thornton. He wears the Windsor aniform. On Tuesday 
the Prince George was presented to the King in form, at Windsor Coj. 
tage, and remained with his royal uncle for some time ; and on Wed. 
nesday the Duchess was presented to the King at the same place. 

The King of Prussia has sent Mr. Martin, the painter, a gold snof. 
box, in token of his high opinion of the merits of that artist's engravings 
ot his own pictures of Beishazzar’s Feast, &c 

The Chevalier Billberg, Knight of the Swedish Order of the Polar 
Siar, and a celebrated naturalist, has just arrived in England, bringing 
with him a valuable collection of upwards of 40,000 insects, whieh i; 
has been the chief business of his life to prepare. 

The Earl of Glengall will be returned the representative of one of 
the Irish Peerages without opposition, in the room of the Earl of Biles. 
ington. ‘This young nobleman would long ago have received this bo. 
nour but for his attachmentto the Catholic cause. He never was iq 
Parliament; he spent,it is said, nearly twenty thousand pounds in @ 
contested election for the County of Tipperary. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons has hired for a time the fine 
Mansion and Park called Mistley Hall, near Mistley Thorn, in Esses. 
This house and domain were once the property of the notoriously 
hard-liver the Right Hon. Richard Rigby, Paymaster General. Here 
it was that bons-rivans and wits of the highest order ofter assembled— 
among others, Fox, Windham, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, Burke, Hare, 
Coke of Norfolk, Duke of Norfolk, bis present Majesty, and the Duke 
ot York. Mistley Hall is now the property of Lord Rivers. 

If the Law has caused the extinction of some families, it bas, en re. 
vanche. been the making of a great many. It has within the knowledge 
ot most of the persons who will read this paragrapn, laid the founda. 
tion of no less than fifteen peerages—those of Roslyn, Thurlow, Eldon, 
Kenyon, Redesdale, Manners, Sidmouth, Erskine, Percival, Tenterden, 
Gitford, Stowell, Lyndhurst, Wynford, Plunkett, Norbury. 

Cards were issued a month ago, for a grand dinner party at the 
Lodge, to commemorate the King’s birth-day. The Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland, Princess Augusta, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord and Lady Lyndhurst, Mr. and Mrs. Peel, and other distinguished 
guests, were invited to dine with the King, In the evening, the town 
of Windsor was illuminated, and a dinner was given at the Castle lon, 
at which about 100 of the most respectable inhabitants of Windsor 
and Liton sat down, the Mayor in the chair, his Majesty baving pre 
sented a fat buck to the company. 

King’s College—The subscriptions to King’s College, London, at 
present amount to £127,074. 3s. 6d. The amount of donations is 
£54.949. 11s. bd.; of subscriptions for shares, £73,900. Total amount 
£125,949. 11s. Sd. Amongst the privileges belonging to the share- 
holders and donors ot £50 and upwards, are those of nominating stv- 
dents to the college, wits certain advantagesin regard to the expen 
of education; of voting at all general meetings, and at the election ol 
certain officers, and of elligibility to the council of management. 

Sugar from Indian Cora.—A Bordeaox paper states, that an experi: 
mental chytmist finding, on tasting the stem of Indian corn, in its green 
state, that it contained a great quantity of saccharine matter, prepared 
some sugar from it, which is atlirmed to be of excellent quality. It 
would seem, however, that the cost was something more than that oi 
| sugar made from beet-root; and that this branch of industry ought 
| not to be practised, except in seasons when there is little probability 
of the corn ripening. In some parts of Germany, when Indian corn 
| has been extensively cultivated, the grain has been used entirely in the 
| fattening of pigs, for which it is said to be very proper, attended with 
| @ saving of at least fifteen per cent., as compared with the use of grain 
| of any other description. 

Monument to the Duke of York.—A spot has been sclected on the 
| Parade, in frontot the Horse Guards, for the erection of a monument 
|to him whe may justly be called the Father of the British Army. The 
committee, of whomthe Duke of Wellington is a member, have since 
taken measures to do justice to the late Commander-in-Chie{ and to 
the public. Instead of entrusting the task to one favoured individual, 
they have applied to several of our best architects for plans, which 
were sent in on Saturday week, and display much taste and grandeur. 
The monument isto consist of a pillar, like Trajan’s Column, with a 
statne at the top. Its height isto be between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred feet, and the material granite. It will be ascended, 
| inside by a winding staircase, to the gallery at the top, and will forma 
| magnificent object from the King’s Palace and the Park, and indeed 
| from every part of the capital and surrounding country. for its eleve- 
tion will render it conspicuous from afar. ‘The inscription on the pe- 
destal will be in front towards the Horse Guards. ‘he sum already 
| subscribed amounts to £23,562. Is. 3d. 
| The King’s Answer to the Weavers’ Petition.—A very numerous mett- 
_ing of the unempioyed Spitalfields weavers took place on Wednesday 
| night, at the Crown and Anchor, Hare-street Fields, when the follow- 
ing letter, which had been received in answer to the weavers’ peti- 
tion to the King, was read: 





—_— ae 


“ Whitehall, August 11, 1839. 

“ Sir,—I have laid before the King the petition to his Majesty 
| which was placed in my hands by a deputation of silk-weavers 0! 

Spitalfields. 

His Majesty deeply laments the distress which prevails in that dis 
triet and regrets to hear that the sufferings of the innocent and indus- 
trious workmen have been increased, as there was reason to fear they 
would be, by the lawless acts, and outrages on property, that were ft- 
| cently committed in Spiteliields. 

‘His Majesty has directed the petition to be referred to the co- 
sideration of his confidential servants, who have not felt themselves 
warranted in advising his Majesty to encourage the emigration of the 
weavers of Spitalfields to any of the colonial possessions of bis Majes 
ty, by special pecuniary aid ior that purpose. lame Sir, your obediest 
servant. Rozert Pest. 

« Mr. John Jebb.”” 

Bhurtpore Prize Money.—The Calcutta Government Gazette contain® 
an account of the apportionment of the prize-money taken at the 
storming of Bhurtpore. Lord Combermere, Commander-in-Chief, 
} receives as his share, one eighth of the whole booty, that is 595,393 
| sicea rupees; the majors and brigadier-generals receive 59.546; the 
lieutenant colonels 14,29]; the majors 9,527 ; the captains 4,763; the 
the subalterns 2,381; and the corpouals, bombadiers, drummers, and 
privates, 40 rupees. 

Gurney’s Steam Carriage —On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Garney § 
steam-carriage was exhibibited, at the request of the Duke of Welling: 





; ton, iu Hounslow Berrack-yard, before bis Grace, the Ladies Perey. 
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urray: Lords Fitzroy Somerset, Rosslyn, and Thomas 
= concn mer Sir W. Gordon, Quarter-Master-Geceral ; 
Sir Charles Dance, and a large number of milita- 
His Grace, Sir W. ney the — 
Sorcy a carriage attached, and rode round the yare wi 
a eye nena and satislaction. Afierwards a waggon was fast- 
= we the steam-carriage containing 27 soldiers besides Mr. Gurney 
pon pa or three men on the engine, and though the road was very 
dis dvantageous, being a rough loose sand and gravel, it drew them 
_ d without the least diminution of its speed, between nine and ten 
ies an hour. Inthese experiments Mr. Gurney applied his steam 
a erally but to one wheel, in order to give the company full prool ot 
= jowerand practicability of the invention. Having satisfied therm as 
oy and as to its manageability, by a variety of involutions and 
ovolutions, be gave them a specimen of its speed, and drove seven 
or eight times round at the rate of 16 to 17 miles an bour. It is difficult 


Dance, 
Cecil ; 
sir George Murray, 
ry and screntific gentlemen. 


She Albion. 


Vavictics. 


_ The Kill-and-Cure Doctor.—A trial came on during the last Lent As- 
sizes, whilst the Judges were on Circuit, in which an ignorant country 
surgeon was the principal witness for the prosecution. Of course, in 
his cross-examination, the Council for the defendant endeavoured to 
shake his testimony; and, as the case turned on a point of practice, 
for this purpose he wrincipally relied on the fact that he was an inter- 
loper in the medical profession, and totally destitute of surgical skill. 
“Pray, Doctor,” cried the Advocate in a voice of thunder, “ did not 
—— (naming a former patient) die under your hands?” “ Why—he 
did.” “ And 7” « Ve-yes.” “And ——?" “ Why—I can't de- 
ny it!” “ Well, Sir, and pray what was your occupation before you 
presumed to intrude intoa liberal profession 7” “ | was—a—a—bacon 
curer, Sir.” “A bacon curer!’ answerd the Counsellor, his stern fea- 








to say whether the company were more pleased or surprised ~ sg 
equivocal proofs of Mr. Gurney’s success. The Duke of We ing: | 

= a meen that it was scarcely possible to calculate the benefits we 

‘bould derive from the introduction of such an invention as this. 

r tities 
of area tele Pear’ and Mr. Davis, who we believe first een 
its culture into that country, bas upwards of four acres of various kinds 
‘na forward and promising state. —Dubhn Packet. 

The garden of the Earl of Fite, at Mar Lodge, has been entirely 
cwept away by the he I 
Parcty nate A an accumulation of mud and gravel deposited in the 
jJower part of the house, to the depth of two or three feet. ' 

An order for 20 mail-coaches is now in course of execution, on an 
improved principle, for the Spanish Government. , 

‘The Corporation et London seem determined to stop the supplies 
of retten or diseased meat for the manulacture of sausages. A large 
oven running upon two wheels, and to be moved bya horse, has been 
constructed for the purpose of burning the putrid meat which shali be 
seized hereafter. lo shape it somewhat resembles a covered errand- 
cart, and it can perform the operation of burning before the door of 
the offender with perfect safety. 

The Dublin Theatre, with ali its scenery machinery, and wardrobe, 
has been bougit in for 17,900 guineas, no better offer being made. 

On Saturday week the supervisor of excise at Dorchester discover 
od in the garden of a dairyinan acave, very artfully concealed, viz., 
4 box was made to fit and let down under the earth, into a frame suffi- 
ciently large to allow a man to pass through: the box was filled with 
earth, and a young appletree was growing in it, surrounded with cab- 
bages. In the cave were found 23 tubs of very strong brandy. , 

‘There is at present growing at Sleningford-hall, near Rippon, York- 


vering upwards of 126 square feet of wall; it has upon it 980 flowers 
and buds, viz., 244 flowered, 276 in flower, and 460 to flower, all per- | 
iect and as white as snow. 

There is now to be seen, in full bloom, in the garden of G. Vare, 


E'sq., a specimen of the Yucca Gloriosa, upwards of fifteen feet high. | 


In 1526, when scarcely three feet in height, it bore flowers to the num- | 
ber of 1,200. From that period it bas grown rapidly, and, at every 
succeeding season, produced an additional number of flowers. At | 
present it bears upwards of 2,500. [tis said that Mr. Vare has recent: | 
iy refused 50 guineas for ibe specimen in bis possession. 

Over-refinment.—An over-refinement of delicacy is the most in- 
delicate thing in the world. It is a hand-post serving to point out un- 
seemly objects otherwise overlooked; and the sentence which it 
writes in [alies would have passed unnoticed without its aid. 

The generally current story relating to the profits arising from the 
sale of the Waverley Novels, is not correct. Cadell and Co. of Edin- 
burgh were the purchasers of the whole copy-right, after the fai- 
ure of Constable anti Go. ; and they, as weft as the author, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, possess a moiety of the net proceeds, which if the sale should 
continue in proportion to the number sold of each of the three vo- 
Jumes already published, will yield to each of the parties forty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. 

John Reeves, Esq. who died last week at his residence in Parlia- 
ment Place, was formerly joint Editor and principal contributor to the 
\nti-jacobin, and also a constant writer in the government vwewspa- 
pers and other periodicals of his day. He was also the author of 


many other separate works on various subjects, chiefly connected } 


with law. 

Madrid, July 27.—Marriage of the King of Spain.—An extraordinary 
Courier has just been dispatched to Napies with the necessary powers 
torthe celebratiou of the betrothment of the Princess Christine with 
lis Majesty, who will be represented by the Prince of Salerne. The 

reparations for the marriage are actively going forward. When M. 
Sartorio, the Chiet of the Embassy, tock leave ot the King, his Majesty 
iid to him, “ Go quickly, and return quickly; let no consideration ot 
expense retard your journey ; away instantly, aod obviate all difficul- 
ties which may present themselves.” On the occasion of the mar- 


late flood, one of the bow windows of the Lodge | 





j 
! 
shire, the seat of Colonel Dalton, a beautiful white moss rose tree, co- 
} 


tures relaxing into a smile, “then that accounts for it. You thooght 
it was with your patients as with your hogs—you must kill them before 
you could cure them.” 


Anecdote Versified. 


of tobacco have been sown in the neighbourhood | Lord Albemarle to Mademoiselle Gaucher, on seeing ber look very 


earnestly at the Evening Star. 
Ob! do not gaze upon that star, 
That distant star, so earnestly, 
If thou would’st not my pleasure mar— 
For ah! I cannot give it thee. 
And such is my unbounded love, 
Thou should’st not gaze upon a thing 
I weuld not make thee mistress of 
And prove, in love at least, a King ! 
A Cogent Reason.—Sir William Curtis, being once asked why he so 
| Strenneusly opposed the proposition of annual Parliaments’ replied, 


|“ Why, to teil you the truth, from my youth up I could vever bear to 


think of short commons!" 

Horne Tooke.—Horne Tooke used to tell a juvenile story to my bus- 
band (who in his boyhood occasionally partook of the “ Diversions of 
| Purley’) very illustrative of the narrator. Horne when at Eton, was 


jone cay asked by the Master why a certain verb governed a par- | 


ticular case? He answered, “I don't know.” “ That's impossible, said 
| the master; “I know you are not ignorant, but obstinate.”"—Horne 
| however persisted, and the master flogged. After punishment the pe- 
| dagogue quoted the rule of grammar; Horne instantly replied, “I know 
| that very well; but you did not ask for the rule, you demanded the 
reason.” Here we have the perspicuity of the mature dialectician, and 
| the dogged obstinacy which would not yield a step to authority, and 
| could purchase a victory at any expense of snffering. Opinions may 
change ; but the man in his leading characteristics, is at filty what be is 
at thirteen.— Book of the Boudoir. 


Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inevitable pr. His ser- 
| vant availed himself of this doctrine, one day, while being beaten fora 


| theft, by exclaiming ‘‘ Was I not destined to rob ?’’-—« Yes,” replied 
Zeno, * and to be corrected also.” 

A ridiculous history of a furged letter signed “ Eldon’’ is “ going the 
rounds,” of which, we confess, we can make neither head nor tail. It 


| seems the frank was mis-spelt, and the seal an impression from a bread 


mould. Mr. Rogers says, * the latter fact does notat all render it im- 
probable that it is a genuine letterof the Ex-Lord Chancellor's, because 


the Seal was always bread to his Lordship.” 


The Devil angrily once gave his tail a switch, 
And dealt out curses, oue for every nation, 

The curse of bonny Scotland was the ilch, 
The curse for Ireland was emancipation. 





G. 

BULLETIN OF THE OPERATIONS THE 
RUSSIAN ARMY. 

Head-Quarters, Aidos, July 14 (26th). 


OF 


the insurmountable bulwarks of the Turkish Empire. The right 
column, under General Rudiger, reached Funduri-Dere, on the other 
side of the village of Arnantlar. On the 8th (20th) of July its ad- 
vanced guard having pushed forward to near Avadshid, the leftcolumn 
commanded by General Roth, marched towards Aspro, and its ad- 
vanced guard reached Paliobano, on the crest of the Balkan. The 
second corps, under the command of Count Pahlen, remained with 
the head-quarters at Dervish-Yovan, and at the Kamtschik. 

Admirai Greig, with a squedron of three ships of the line, several 
frigates, and a great quantity of transports, loaded with provisions, 
sailed into the bay of Mesambri, and vigorously bombarded the town 
tor the space of three hours. 

On the 9th (21st) of July, Gen. Rudiger reached Avadshik, and his 
advanced guard, under General Shiroff, arrrived at Erketsh, a village 
sicuated on one of the highest points of the great Balkan, General 





age, there will be an amnesty, and several other meesures tending to 
econcile all his Majesty s subjects whom political storms uave driven 
io toreign lands. 
The Betrothing of the Empress of Brazil—The act of betrotbing of | 
Princess Ametia of Leuchtenberg with the Emperor of Brazil 
k place at Munich on the 2d instant, by procuration. The Prince | 
aries was the proxy of the Emperor upon the occasion. She set 
catonthe 4th. The young Empress, now in ber 17th year, has been, | 
ince her espousals, diligent in acquiring a knowledge ot her new 
untry and its language, with the aia of Counsellor Martins, our for- | 
mer traveller in that region. She was able already to surprise the | 
\mbaszador of her Imperial husband by answering im in the Portu- | 
lese language. It is arranged that the Empress of Brazil travels by | 
ay of Brussels and Bruges to Ostend, where a yacht will be in read | 
hess to receive her Imperial Majesty. The Empress is not expected | 
arrive at Portsmouth before the 20th of this month. Instead of the 
sual festivities, this marriage is to be celebrated by acts of benefi- 
cence. The Marquess Barbacena has, by order of the Emperor. pur- 
ised funds to the amount of 40,000 florins, the annual interest of | 
hich is to form the marriage dowry of four young maidens, two of 
om are to be chosen by the house of Leuchtenberg, and the other 
are to be decided by chance. ‘The sam of 60,000 florins is also to 
distributed at once, in charitable purposes. 
The engrossing topic of the hour at Paris—the total change of Mi- 
ers nevertheless notwithstanding,—is the “ Wiiliam Tell” of Ros- 
As Rossini bas fully determined on quitting the scene of his new 
imp almost immediately, it was determined to pay him, on Friday 
‘t, a compliment, as Parisian as it was professional. Accordingly, 
© singers aud musicians of the grand opera assembled at midniglit, 
‘ore the residence of the Gran Maestro, on the Boulevard des Va- 
és, and serenaded their idol ia the open air. The instrumentals 
‘vmmenced by exeenting a brilliant prestc movement, from the over- 
ire of the new work: this the assembled crowd insisted on having re- 
peated Then followed the beautiful Tyrolean, from the same opera. 
WO pieces were then performed by the principal singers (without 
‘ccompaniment). The evening happened to be delightfully adapied 
‘or the occasion ; and the admiring enthusiasm of the assembled crowd 
“ached its height. 
A Paris bookseller is advertising poems by the King of Bavaria, 
‘th the addition of others by his son, Prince Maximilien. 
_ Magnificent Donation.—Jobn Soane, Esq.. R.A., bas transmitted, 
rough the bands of Lord Farnborough, one thousand pounds to- 


*ards erecting a monument to commemorate the memory of H. RB. H. 
¢ lete Duke of York. 9 
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Roth entered Eraclia; his advanced guard remained in Paliobano, and 
occupied with a detachment the village, and the cape of Emine. The 
head-quarters and Count Pahlen’s corps took a position between the 
village of Arnautlar and Fonduri-Dere. 

On the 1Uth (22d) of July General Rudiger’s advanced guard, con- 
sisting of two battalions of the 37th Yager regiment, and the Cossack 
regiments of Cheranuskine ard Yligne, descended the southern de- 
clivity of (he Balkan. One of the enemy's divisions attempted for a 
moment to dispute the passage of a defile thraugh which the road pas- 
ses. ‘Ihe 37th Yagers did not reply tothe enemy's fire of musketry, 
but charged them with the bayonet, and ina few moments overthrew 
them. The defeat of the Turkish detaclment was complete. ‘The 
Cossacks pursued the fugitives with great activity, and out of 2,000 
took 131 p! soners, among whom were two Colonels. They also took 
one flag. The loss of the enemy ia killed and wounded was con- 
siderable, while on our side we lost only six men. 

On the morning of the same day General Roth proceeded acrose the 
Balkan to Paliobano. 
at first to his march, be found it necessary to reiniorce the 6th batta- 
lion of pioneers with 2,000 labourers dranghted from the infantry. in 
order to make a road. He afterwards repulsed the advanced guard of 










& part of bis advanced guard towards Mesambei. This place is fortified 
and an intrenched camp in froat of the tongue of land whieh unites the 
towa with the country, protected the passage to the town. As soon o* 
the infantry was concentrated at the head of the Hulans of the advanced 
ard, our batteries were directed against the intrenched camp. Their 
re operated so effectually, that 200 men who occeplied the intrench 
ment, being harrassed by our grape shot, and seized with a panic, threw 
down their erms, and surrendered at diseretion. They left ia our bands 
3 cannon and 10 standards, Our batteries were now turned without 
loss of time against Mesambri itself, which was completely commanded 
by them, Osman Pasha, who commanded in Mesambri. being at the 
same time threatened by Admirat Greig's squadron, and closely pressed 
by General Roth's artillery, readily lictened to the sammons of the Int 
ter, and it Was agreed tu allow bim that night to prepare the garrison 
and the inhabitants for a capitulation, which was now unavoidable.— 
Accordingly, in the morning of the tollawing day, July 21. (23,) he de 
livered to Major Gen. Wachten, chief of the sto of ihe 6th corps, the 
keys of the town, 20 standards, and 15 cannon, and surrendered himer' 
with 100 Tarkish civil officers and 2,000 prisoners of war, to the offi 
cers charged to convey them to Russia. 

On the 10th (12) of July the head quarters were in Erketsh, and on 
the following day in Yashi-Koi, where a part of the 2d corps joined, 
while the other hail of that corps remained in Kelleker. On the 11th 
(23d) of July, General Rueiger's corps marched upon Alachario. An 
enemy's Corps hastily retreated before them towards Aidos, and lelt 
in the camp in the village of Alacharia a great quantity of ammunition, 
and two field pieces. General Shiroff, who was charged with the pur 
soit, found 1,000 pounds of gunpowder, 2,000 chetwerts of buck 
wheat, and # great number of other articles of less value, in Dantly.— 
The garrison of Achivlin, intimidated by the astonishingly rapid marcla 
and the brilliant saceess of our army, abandoned on the morning of the 
same day that garrison, which was occupied by a detachment from the 
crew of a ship of the line cruising before the place. We found here 
fourteen cannon, one mortar, three powder magazines, and one salt 
magazine. 


Meanwhile General Roth's advanced guard, commanded by Major 





After the successful actions of the Sth, 6th, and 7th (17th, Isth, and 
19th) had opened to the army the passage of the Kamtschik and the 
road over the Balaan, the Commander-in-Chief ordered the army to 
advance across that mountain, which has loug been regarded as one of 


The rocky ground presenting great difficulties | 


General Nabel, received orders from the Commander in Chief to 
march upon Burgas, and General Roth was directed to move forward 
his out-posts to Romely-Kivi, on the road to Aidos. On the 12th 
(24th) of July, in the morning, when General Nabel approached the 
lortress of Burgas, the troops of the garrison had the hardibood to 
march out agamst him; being, however, immediatély attacked and 
defeated My that undaunted regiment, the 4th Hulans, they songht thei 
safety in Might. Gen. Nabel took, in the first place, two field-pleees, 
which the enemy had brought oat with him ; and having driven bim 
shord in hand, back to Burgas, our troops rushed into the fortress along 
with the fugitives. The garrison abandoned every thing, and fled in 
complete disorder through the southern gate of the town. Ten piece 
of cannon, magazines of all kinds, and the possession of thls important 
| point are the trophies of the brilliant deed of arms performed on that 
occasion. On the 12th, (24th) of July, General Roth proceeded with 
the 6th corps towards Alacharia, General Rudiger directed bis marc: 
upon Eskibashly ; a partof the second corps occupied Alacharin ; the 
jrestof the army and the head-quarters encamped in the central pos 
tion ot Greek Ynshi-Kioi. 

The movement of our army towards the Kamtechik was eo completely 
; concealed from the Grand Vizier, in Choumla, that it was not until the 
}M%h (2ist) of Jaly, four days after the commencement of our march 
i from that fortress, that he detached a corps, consisting of nine regiments 
of regularinfantry, a regiment of regular cavalry, and 1,000 delis on 
foot, with three field pieces, to reinforce the post of Kuprikini. ‘These 
troops marched from Choumla under the command of Ibrahim, Pacha 
| of three tails,and Mehemed, Pacha of two tnils, who had recently ar- 

rived from Constantinople to take the command of the regular troops 
of the Turkish army When the corps arrived on the Kamtechile, it 
learned that our troops had already iaken end occupied the brirenel 
ments ontbat fiver. The Pachas,upon this retreated a few wersts, 
and then directed their march on Cheugi and npon the villaga oi 
Chuluku, where they were on the 11th (23d) quite uncertain what reso 
lution to take. Hlowever having learned on the evening of that day 
that Abdou! Rahman Pasha had been defeated on the plain of Bourgas, 
they directed their march towards Aidos, where they arrived on the 
2th (24th) of July. 

On the 13th (25th) the Commander-in-Chief ordered General Radi- 
cer to direct his march upon Aidos, and to take a position within four 
or five wersts of that place, to wait for the concentration of our troops, 
instructing him not to attack Aidos except in the case in which he 
should be certain of a successful result. General Roth was to advance 
by a forced march, end establish himself in a double line behind the 
troons of General Rudiger. The corps of Count Pablen was to march 
upou Rumely-Kioi and Aidos, to within a distance of about four wersts 
ol the latter place. The Pachas thought the moment favourable to the 
execution of their plan. ‘They resolved to attack (he advance of our 
army before it conld be supported by the troops coming ap. The 
Turkish cavalry and a division of Intartry made a sortie from Aidos 
and attacked General Rudiger's Cossacks, who retired on the position 
General Rudiger assailed on his front, but confident of victory, imme- 
diately detached a brigade of the 4th Hulan division, and directed it 
s0 to march as to turn the left wing of the enemy, which was vigorous 
ly altacking them. ‘The fire of our batteries, and the movements of 
jthe Hulans, did not fail in prodacing the expected event. The Turk- 
jish advanced guard was overthrown, and obliged to retreat in disorder 

to Aidos. Gen. Rudiger pursued the enemy with eight battalions and 
| 16 pieces of cannon uoder the command of Prince Gortshakof! On 
j arriving in front of the place, he found a corps of Turkish infantry, 
| from 6,000 to 7,000, posted in the rear, and on the flank of the town, 
jand with its left wing resting on the old intrencements, which the ene . 
my had begun to repair. Gen. Rudiger, regarding the town as the key 
jof this position, directed his batteries against the main body of the ene- 
|my, and ordered a battalion of the 36th, and another of the 37th Ya- 
| gers, to advance with the bayonet against the old fortification of the 
jtown. The enemy at first defended himself obstinately; but soon, 
| forced back within their works, and into the nerrow streets of Aidor 
they were on all sides beaten in detail, and putto the sword by our 
brave troops. The impression made by this bold operation was so 
| great, that the Turkish regiments stationed behind Aldos dispersed, and 
| fled along the footpaths leading to the Balkan, and in the direction of 
Karnabat. The Hulens sud the Cossacks immediately rode afier the 














an enemy's corps, near Monastyr-Kiori, which endeavoured to check |fugutives, and made great slaughter among them, while the infantry 


the march of the column, but which was obliged to make a retrogade 
movement towards the small river of Ynstikioi-Dere. 
kier, Abdu! Raman, Pasha of three tails, 
on the Kamtschik, ihe garrisons of Messembria, Achiolin, and the 
corps of olservation opposite Sisipolis and Bourgas, assembled 6,000 
or 7,000 men on the right bank of the 
the intention to cover, by thut eo ntral position, all the places on the 


gulf of Burgas, and to offer battle to such of our columns as marched \ ee 


to Monastyr-Kiori. 

General Roth advanced with the 4th division of Hulans, and the bat- 
tery, No. 28, of horse artillery, and the two Cossack regiments of Ye- 
shoff and Boclanoff, through that village. He was tollowed by the 4th 
battalion of the 3d brigade of the 17th infantry division, with eight pie- 
ces of light artillery. He instantly attacked the enemy's position with. 
out waiting the arrival of the main body of Lis column. Abdul Rab- 
man Pasha withstood the fire of our batteries only afew minutes. His 
troops abandoned their position, and were so vigorously pursued by the 
Hulans, the Cossacks, and the horse artillery, for nearly 10 versts, that 
they left behind them two batteries on the coast of four guns each, a 
wharf, in which there was a corvette of 25 guns ready for launching, 
without making an effort for their preservation. We took from the 
enemy besides, 400 prisoners, 7 standards, and 4 field pieces. General 
Roth lefi (ue task of pursuing the fugitives to jhe Cossacks, and directed 


| commanded by Prinee Gor'shakoff, cat down all who were not so for- 

The Seras- |tunate as to escape in the firet instance. 
- | the whole Turkish camp; we found ia it 600 tents, 500 J 

who commanded the troops | 'e e pi eo, ents, yarrels of gan 

'powder, 3,000 soldiers’ cloaks, and a great quantity of arms. 


We olsained possession of 


our 
standards and four pieces of cannon which had been brought from 


Yaschikioi-Dere, probably with | Choumla were also taken from the flying enemy. The town and ite 


environs are bestrewed with a considerable number of dead bodies of 
enemy. The number of prisoners is less considerable—it is only 
men. Our loss amounts to scarcely 100, 

This brilliant victory closes the operations of the passage of the Bal- 
kan. During the whole of this memorable enterprise our brave troops 
have given fresh proofs of that andanuted cournge and that unwearied 
zeal, by which they are distinguished from all others. 

Surprised and defeated at the sarse moment, the Tarks had no time 


jto remove from the plain ot Burgas the inhabitants, who consist for 


the greater part of Christians, and are now (ranquilly following their 


itural employments. The ports of the Black Sea promise to present a 


scene of great activity. 
The tw from the of observation in the Jenilasar, dated 
July 11 (23), mention that Gen. Krassowsky. after having on the 3d 


(15th) and on the 10 (22d) reconnoitred to the out-works of the en, 


trenched camp at Choumla, had returned on the 11th (23d) to Jeni, 
baser, without having been disturbed on Lis marca by an enemy. 
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On the 12th (24th) of July, General Poncet, commanding in Sizpo- | the seale of any party, can produce on the public measores of the Re- | possession of a most fruitfal region, Yet with ar disregard to bj, dlanee 
Jis, made an attack on the enemy’s entrenched camp near the village | public.” The commercial advantageson the side of Br - sh America are- | own fame, thonzh with great advantage to his + Moses uniform with gr 
of Atei. Onhis approach the ‘Tarks abandoned their redoubts, and | many. In tbe first place, (he transit of such an extensive traffic as | referred to an earlier and more remote personage t dignity of ly rae kim 
some wersts farther on they left in their flight, near the village of Chin- | would take place in the event of the Amerieans possessing such an | of his people. The Jews were children of Abraham, not of Non. value it 
gansti Leki-Lessy, their artiliery, consisting of four field-pieces. outlet, must enrich Canada, The concession may also vatarally be | they were a distinguished nation as descendants of the patriarch, not ing of ¢ 
expectedio lead toa coresponding arrangement on the pert of the compatriots of the lawgiver. The virtue of pure and disinterestes ‘urests | 
Subsequent intelligence—report of another great battle. United States, ia opening the canals of the union to British boats. | patriotisin never shone forth more unclouded. The permanent hapy. poems, 
The Allgemeine Zeitung of the 17th August, says :— whereby » new channel of intercourse, by means of the Erie Canal, | ness of the whole people was the one great object, to which the iy, particul 
... We have just Amemancar yD # place, from a quarter that may be de- would be gained between Canada and the West Indies. . Flax seed for | of Moses was devoted ; so that, if we could for an instant suspect, th». creaty, | 
athe une, thet atiéial aowe was veeelved; calle nthe mavelan of iretand, which could be raised in large quantities in Upper Canada, | he made use of religion for a political purpose, still that purpose woy). qaantiti 
pen Poe, woe - : ; y —- porns and for which £160,000 is now annually paid to the United States, | entitle him to the highest rank among the benefactors of mankind ,. How nto 
The (2th, by the Russian Legation at Mer ey > ere ee get could be sent by the same route; the late period at which the St. | having been the first who attempted to regulate society by Smee . wis OWE 
— —s _ po. Aire 1 = roa whee bce A Lawrence is free from ice precluding the shipment of that article | written law. If God was not the sovereign of the Jewish state, 1. yloyed 1 
Klien (20 meee ae oes Gonseantionni’s The fae of the eap- — Countie at present, untila season too far advanced for sowing in ~9 A ~- = — safe loner te of ate Providence me 7 
. ‘ , reland. o which the welfare of haman communities can be entrasted, une of 
= patiectens w decided. The next post from Vienna will bring us| 4, might be hastily imagined that the balance of advantages in this | Hebrew commonwealth was nota theocracy, it wasa nomocraey. . stone, \ 
. he eee 4 a ; measure would, however, be on the side of the United States; and | the other hand, if, as we su in the Mosiac polity, t ivil wa these la 
_ Similar intelligence is said to have been received a Munich on the that the Americans would compete with our merchants, and introduce | subordinate to the ellgieee ond, still the ieunedaae Pr beelg who, cl 
15th August, from an authentic Seures. It is added, that notwithstand- French and China goods into Canada, and that a contraband trade | community was not sacrificed to the more remote object. In cuuntry. 
ing this defeat the divan persists in its refusal to come to an arrange: | 414 grow up to aruinous extent. These apprehensions the proposer | dent of the temporal blessings promised to the maintenance of i, ing com) 
ment. considers \(o be entirely groundless. As to the admission of American | law, the Hebrew commonwealth was so constituted, as to produce 4) of Visio 
Paris, Aug. 23.—Kirki-Kilissa, or the Four Churches, where the produce into Canada, this he thinks a chimerical notion, in as much as | cireumstances of the times, (the situation and character of the peopl tradition 
Russians have gained » decided victory, is a town of Romania, in the | American manufacturers deem the protecting duties and charges on | considered,) as mach or more real happiness and independence 4), where f 
interior of the coaniry, on the reverse South west of Starndjen, at | British goods, amounting to 50 per cent., inadequate to enable them to | any existing or imaginary government of ancient times. Let M : threshin 
equal distance from the small rivers Salsdere, and Tekedere, twelve | compete with the Brittish merchant : “ in fact, there is no article of | be juaged according to his age. he will appear, not. merely the “4 side of | 
Jeagues east of Adrianople, and forty North-west of Constantinople. consumption in the Canadas that may not be afforded by the British | who, by his single genius, founded a commonwealth on just * sides, w! 
This place is without walls, and bas none of the ancient Christian | much lower than by the American manufacturer.” The opening of | pies; buta iawgiver who advanced political society to as hiss a wall of 
churches from which it derivesits name. The imbabitonts are Turks, | the navigation in question would, therefore, create really an avenue | gree of peefection, as the state ot civilization which his people ha -0 as to 
Armenians and Jews; the latter were transplanted from Sodohe, speak | for the introduction of Britis manufactures into the heart of the | attained, or were capable of attaining, could possibly admit.” * * +. work of 
a jargon German, and furnish Constantinople with butter and cheese. | United States. The following is also well execated and concise: ly morti: 
ft is the chief town of a Sandjak situated along the Black Sea, between | fy regard to a contraband traffic, Mr. Buchanan has fully considered, |“ The end of the unhappy Saul drew near, Il! supported by } area or ¢ 
Midiah and the Gulf of Bourgas, and which is bounded by the Sand- | }ye cays. an arrangement to guard against any abuse of the privilege by | subjects, many of whom even in the remotest districts seem to bay, videreble 
jaks of Visa ‘I'chirmin, and Gallidoli, as well as the territory of Ad- | either party, and to prevent vessels from carrying other than the pro- | maintained a friendly correspondence with David, he determined , whieh th 
rianople. duce of, and the supplies to, their respective countries ; for it is an es- | risk his crown aud kingdom on a great battle with the Philistine, wall enc 
Constaatinople, July 30.—A Tartar who left the camp of Hussein | sential part of his plan that the Americans should be confined to carry | Still, however, haunted with that insatiable desire of searching into ty. ites. Al 
Pacha, brings the news thata division of Russian intantry landed at | fo the sea the produce of their own soil only as are to be landed in their | secrets of futurity, inseparable from uncivilized man, he knew not , which w 
Sizeboli on the 27th. From that moment the most ominous reports | own ports; British vessels being iw like manner, permitted to convey | what quarter to turn. The priests, who lad escaped the massacre, oy. another | 
were circulated on all sides. It is said that the garrison of Sizeboli, | to the ports of the Uaited States such articles only as are supplied by | raged by his cruelty, had forsaken him ; the Urim and Thammim wy ot the Is 
reinforced by a corps from Aidos, had beaten Hussein Pacha. Since | Canada. | with Abiathar, he knew not where. The prophets stood aloof: » platform 
then the Russians are marching upon Adrianople, and are sustained by By throwing open the India and China trade to the Canadian mer- | dreams visited his couch; he had persecuted even the unlawiul divi temple it 
the Bulgarians who have revolte The advance guard of the enemy | chants, and by making Quebec a regulated free port, all fears as to the |ners. He hears at length of a female necromancer, a woman with (\ vurat shill 
has already occupied the defiles of Kirkilissa, and consternation reigns | iilieit introduction of tea and India manufactures would be obviated, | spirit of Ob: strangely similar in sound to the Obeah women, in th irom the 
at Adrianople. Sométhing extraordinary must have happened, as the | and the marketof Canada would, in reality, become to the United West Indies. majesty ¢ 
divan was to consultation a!! last night disenssing the question wheth- | States what those States were, till lately, to the colonies,—a mart for “To the cave-dwelling of this woman, in Endor, the monarch pr; niiude of 
er commissioners should not be seut to the Russians to treat for peace ; | the supply of Eastern products. ceeds in disguise. ‘The woman at first alleges her fears of the severi harmony 
but, the majority rejected the proposal, and deciared that the situation Objections, of which we are not aware, may be started to this pro- | with which the laws against necromancy were then executed. Su FB of mode: 
of the empire could uot become more embarrassing than it was at that | ject by persons who possess local information ; but it appears to us to | promises herimpunity. He commands her to raise the spirit of San ance the 
moment, and that it was more expedient first to oppose the progress | deserve at least consideration. uel. At this daring demand of raising a man of such dignity and jy parte Meo 
of the enemy, before speaking of peace. This advice was adopted a ed portance, the woman first recognises, or pretends to recognise, herroy: a ‘ 
and all the disposable force has been sent off to Adrianople- The situ- HISTORY OF THE JEWS. | visitant. *W hom seest thon!’ says the king ; ‘mighty ones ascend: rs ca “4 
ation of aifuirs is critical; and the eapital is on a volcano, the explo- a : ‘ , , ‘from the earth.’—*Or what form!’ ‘An old man covered witha ma ' ne sre 
sion of which will ruin the empire: for the partisans of the Janissa- The History of the Jews. Vol. 1, (No. 5, of the Family Library). | tle.—Saul in terror bows his head to the earth, and it should seen coe ee 
riesare raising their heads, and not only spread unfavourable reports Murray. London, Levy. j not daring to look np, receives from the voice of the spectre theay FB Kings an 
of the Saltan, but also begin to make the inhabitants of Pera uneasy There are few contrasts of which it would be hetter worth while to | ful intimation of bis defeat and death. Onthe reality of this scew Fr wat ts W 
by emp oying incendiaries. Last evening 1,500 houses in that quar- | trace the reasons than that between the geographical and moral impor- we presume not to decide: the figure, if figure there Was, was 0 pr thr 
ter were reduced toasies. Several houses near the Seraglio caught | tance of different portions of the world. The Continental nations are | seen by Saul; and, excepting the event of the approaching battle, th: at litions 
fire, but the faimes were extinguished, Such attempts are generalfy | (ood of attributing the sefety and greatness of England to its insnlar | spirit said nothing which the living prophet had not said before repex a | 
here the foreranners of the most audacious acts. Several individuals | position; why then is neither Borneo, Madagascar, nor New Holland, | edly and publicly. But the fact is curious, as showing the popular tx ‘ike ise 
have beea arrested. A part of the imperial guard has received orders | the seat of a poweriul nation! A sunilar question might be asked | lief of the Jews in departed spirits, to have been the same with the proper ned 
to ocoupy the city, and a horse patrol is kept up night and day to pre- | (nor would Herder furnish as with a sufficient answer), with regard (o | of most other nations.” wpa 
serve tranquility. The forts at the month of the Bosphoras keep up | many other portions of the world. In fact, the state of thought, among | Our next quotation shall be a character of David, which we selec emples it 
an incessant cannonading against the Rassian fleet to preven their ap- | a people, is that which decides their greatness or worthlessness tar more | for ihis amoug its other merits, that it puts an end to the absurd fan Sete oF 
prsest The Captain Pacha not being solicitous to put to sea has |than any natural circumstances. How else should it come that the | of some infidels, of David being considered, by religious men, asa jx i re, Bh 
anded. God preserve Pera trom the catastrophe which threatens | history of the two narrow cantons of Attica and Judea, throws, into | fect specimen of human nature. ot i 
Constantinople. The foreign Ambassadors are making preparations | tbe chade that of all the empires of the East? | “Thus, having provided for the security of the succession, the me : mens rath 
of defence at thelr establishments. The Syrian nook was occupied for many ages by a people who | tenance of the law, and the lasting dignity of the national religion, § the trant 
Bucharest, August 4.—The news from the army is aliogether favoura- | Hever, except for a few years, in the time of David and Solomon, lmd | vid breathed his last, lraving reigned: forty years over the fourisin of ms 
ble to the Russians. Ut is suid that General Diebilsch after having | the slightest political weight among mankind, a people destitute of any | and powerful monarchy of which he may be considered the found ; poreh, rey 
seized on Bourgas, Messembria and Akkiola, marched immediately | pre-emince in art, or science, or learving, in commerce or in war. | He bad succeeded to a kingdom distracted with civil dissension, ¢ ede! 
upoo Adrianople, which it is thought will make no resistance, although They were in fact, for the most part a despicable tribe, lurking, an- | vironed on every side by powerful and victorious enemies, withou: The rh 
the population amonnts to 100.000 souls. heard of, among their mountains. Yet, the records of their petty na- | capital, almost without an army, without any boud of union betwee a! rd ms 
The Turks fy in all directions, and are retiring into the interior, | tion are conspicuous among the few great causeways that traverse the | the tribes. He left a compact and united state, stretching fromiy BT pot ody 
General Geismar who has advanced en the road to Sophia with R009 limbo of the past; and belore the amazing permanence of their polity, | frontier of Egypt to the foot of Lebanon, from the Euphrates to & By wean ‘y 
men, will cause the ‘Turks great injury. The Servian levy has com- and the solitary light of their religion, the history of the rest of the | sea. He had crushed the power of the Philistines, subdued or core or 
menced, and it is not likely that the Sultan will be able to withstand | World, for two thou-aud years, sinks into comparative insignificance: | all the adjacent kingdoms: he had formed a lasting and imports - ae 
the dangers which press upon him. how much more when we reflect that out of this root has grown the | alliance with the great city of Tyre. He had organized an immense peer ficati 
Semlin, August 8.—We learn from Constantinople that the Capital mighty tree of all modern civilization ; and that christianity, which has | disposable force ; every month 24,000 men, furnished in rotation by! I ar oe 
is in great danger, that the Sultan is about transferring his head quar- been pate wpe centuries the main spring of the world’s advance. | tribes, appeared in arnis, and were trained as the standing militia of) The fol 
ters to Kam'sTebifflick. Many functionaries have heen stripped of a is vat the . ompletion of a - heme proclaimed in the wilderness | country, Atthe head of bisarmy were officers of consummate ey F affairs in tt 
power,—among others Esrad Effendi the Drogoman of the Porte. ‘The - : or) many juudred years before the earliest date assigned to the | rience, and, what was more highly esteemed in the wartare of thei B® man, Esq. 
Grand Signior has sent orders into all the provinces to defend them- ——p ric poems. | extraordinary personal activity, strength, and valour. His heroes By White, Es 
selves to the lastextremity. All the commanders who have exhibited ie following passage on the death of Moses, appears to us both well | mind us of those of Arthur or Charlemagne, excepting that the: cotia; Ce 
weakness are displaced. Hassan Pacha has received orders to deiend ery ee me serena — - - vu | ret > os — ec coustituted the superiority j here ma: Be Simeo; 
. a i . d 10 “osing atlengtih his admonitions, his warnings ¢ 18 - | streneth ody and ds less forti le i : ve 
Ranasepe Gem 8 seep <p main. hortations to repentance—having renewed the covenant ‘ ith the 2 eat eatante te yo pee = seen yh me al ee poe ; acd A. 2. 
Ancona, July 30. — Accounts trom Alexandria to the 10th July state nation, from the highest to the lowest from the prince to the heier . f the fat! e ii A ‘ ani lity with wl ie ki en gem Rp t I weuty 
that the Pacha of Egypt has countermanded the expedition to Sinyrna | yood pnd drawer of water-havine committe ety ¢ to the Rewer of | the father. he rapidity with which a kingdom rises to unexay ; nuabers o 
a cnmtndnnece of & ew rovolt Of the Wechebites wood and drawer of waler—having committed the law to the « ustody prosperity, and the permanence as far as human wisdom can prover z co 
i The Sihres Ss repty to the een dietamaniet Lee Cecticentdie eS a poo, ampte Dihe cpmethagen as his eucce s0f—= | of that prosperity, bea fair criterion of the absities and charac ter ol | ie en tchany, 
scenes Gahan’ & GUNN Miabasttinn Of ble robes! to endent Of any of 1 an ge | ational poetry with an ode worthy of | sovereign, few kingsin history can compete with David. His perso’ BS 
™ i y | him who composed the hyma of triumph by the Red Sea—Moses as- | al character bas been ottew diseussed; but both by his enemies, * 
, ] > " . . . ¢ ts ; il i 
the propositions made by them, and had also reiused their request to | conded the loftiest eminence in the neighborhood, in ord rtbat he | even by his lear j d ri fm ice of, oF 
postpone his definitive answer for eight days. Mer. Gordon, in con sale dated teahinh ane a sn — , te r = ha even by arr be are ie Brads Setee ers, with an ignorance ol, or _——- 
“ : ; , , might once behold, before his « yes closed for ever, the land of promise. | tention to his age and country, ia writers of such acuteness as Bay N 
sequence, ordered the English vessels to hold themselves in readiness | Py . baal : eactio tw! - . i. E 
to acolet the English ia Pera, in case of necessit¥ From the top of Mount A rin, or Nebo, the former of which names | as inelancholy as surprising. Both parties have been content! —_ 
The plague was extending in Moldavia and Wallachia in the begin- <7 en oh ae owen a yaa goal — dis- | the expression ov the man afler God's own heart, ina strict -—? : The new 
ning of Angust. A partof the town of Brailow has been burned in owen ciate the ietteneiiion i ‘sh ; - 4 y Came . “<0 “ 10 had sense Both have judge 1 by modern, occidental, and Christi _ gust from | 
consequence, after which the inhabitants withdrew to barracks in the chenen To the right o> dite Be ater, 1 baer i a arge tract ot ven, the chieftain of an Eastern and comparatively barbarous peor tast that th 
; ~~ ‘ head | ry. | 5 mountain pestares of Gilead, the ro- | [f David in his exile became a freebooter, he assumed a proles 
ayy og aiken wee , en aisles ‘ Ale mantic district of Bashan; the windings of the Jordan might be traced } like the pirate in ancient Greece. by no means dishonourable. I j idvance to 
wae in the Arabic language has made it appearance at Alex- | sei, Seng atred oe, a - ee en > 7 neath his feet, it flow ed | employed erat oreven | isehood in sume of his enterprises. acl Diebitsch, 
2 | tai, te Shove billy yet abel oe asae ara “ or Galle KR an beweaad f his di yi up onta ere i Meg 
, rear - ‘ ‘ ,g , eS ae ’ , oe T EME) ower Gatiee, gut | Virtues s day. . ar ike ie sters ings. ‘ 
NAV IGA TION OF 1 it bk ST. L AW R ENC E. I osite stood the eily of Jerico, embow ered in its eroves of shtaaiie. reir Z ang toe tblrpise = ona pon hayes oS with met ” latier I 
{ We find the following editorial article in the Londou Times of 20th yond it the mountains of Ju lwa, rising above each other till they | less ¢ ruelty, like other warriors of his age and country. His one etin inserte 
August. ] reached the sea, Gazing on this magnificent prospect, beholding in | crime violated the immutable and universal laws of moralits operations. 


Mr Buchanan, recently a British commercial functionary in the prophetic anticipation his great and happy commonwealth vecupving | therefore admits of no excuse. On the other hand, bis consul! 
United States ot America, has suggested a plan whereby he conceives | its numerons towns and blooming fields, Moses breathed his fast. ‘The | personal bravery and military talent—his generosity to his enemi 
the British provinces of Canada would be considerably enriched and | place of his burial was unknown, lest perhaps the impious gratitude of | his fidelity to his friends—bis knowledee i and stead/ast atteni» 
strengthened,—namely, (he opening of the navigation of the St. Law- | his followers might ascribe divine honours to lis name, and assemble | the true interests of his counttv—bhis enatiod piety and gratiuce 
rence to the trade of the United States. At a time when nerrow jea- | tow orshsp at his sepulchre | wards his God. justify the zeaious and fervent attachment of thes Constantin 
lousy of other nati ms has ceased, with us at least. to be a fundamental |“ Such was the end of the Hebrew iawgiver—a man who, considered | ish people to the memory of their great monarch. ty French } 
principle of political economy,—when the removal of all obstacles to | merely in an historical light, without any reference to his divine inspi- “The three most eminent men in the Hebrew annals, Moses Des 2 naies 
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the free scope of trade is justly considered to be consanant with the | ration, bas exercised a more extensive and permanent influence over jand Solomon. were three of their most distinguished port °F pape, Be 
wisest policy,—and when we are actually searching for means of im- | the destinies of his own nation and mankind at large, than any other Memas of David excel no less in sablicnits oan cael Jerness of ef and then pu 
proving the condition and resources of our American territories, such a | individual recorded in the annals of the world. Christianity and Ma- | sion than in lofliness and purity of religious sentiment. In com* Many ass 
proposition as tis possesses a strong claim upon the attention of Go- | hometanism alike respect, and, in different degrees, derive their origin a with them the sacred poetry of ail ethan nations sinks into me mecha, 6 
verament, especially since it is offered as the result of local experience from the Mosaic institutes. ‘Thus throughout Europe, with all its Ame- ocrity. They have e: by " “dso e oid ly the unive rent langwe a eld ~, 
and observation. ‘The prodigious advantages which have accrucd to | rican descendants—the larger part of Asia, and the north of Africa— | religioes emot - th ai fet he +y- ad via ficti » passages ese? nm cepiial, 
the western states of the American union from the free navigation of the opinions, the usages, the civil as well as religious ordinances—re- | aaimel in the a an . aye yee ue Macy ay ws “entered if vute Coun 
the Mississippi, notwithstanding the efforts of the Atlantic states, by | tuin deep and indelible traces of their descent from the Hebrew polity — uestioned a vi far { - ; * sal of y | : By snd more pe ranting he 
means of canals and ruil-roads, to draw off a part of that commerce, | To his own nation Moses was chiefiain, historian, poet, lawgiver lie idilan al eh rh ap ay shied o per ee solitude of the Na, 
seem to demonstrate the policy of the measure proposed. The St. | wag more than all these—he was the author of their civil esistonee pee per of I “ di a fats sded "te —_ - lee of the He’ as wicker 
Lawrence and the lakes with which iis connee--d presenta navigation | Other founders of republics, and distinguished legislators, have beee. | peo le as the oy ge ‘5 | ey ry , po 7 : hill alin of Judes, ™ aS aiways | 
of about four thonsand miles, running into the western states and | like Nama, already at the head of a settled and organized community; Toon re tian day om F a a porns “f f i habitable wor posted at { 
reaching towards the Rocky Mountains. The states in the west, how | or have been voluntarily invested in legislatorial authority, like Clia- | the ate tis! inet th : ae yf ss ora , ook of Ameria" eed thither 
ever, are not the only parts of the union which would be interested in | rondas, Lycurgas, and Solon, by a people suffering the inconvenience | conde of Afi :.  - ’ = pes ce ee “ he a the - softened. 1 lef ; 
this great measure ; those of New York and Pennsylvania, by their | of anarchy. Moses had first to form his people, and besiow on them a | fied ‘exalt “ye f oe a paces rred steal aoe been . nee \b 
canals, would be enabled to participate in the benefits of afree navi- | country of their own, before he could create his commonwealth The | eret cons ioe ¢ ~ pegs A weeneee Pe hd bave they drawn ©" yw his fay 
gation of the British river. In a political point of view, it is of great | Hebrews would either have been absorbed in the popolatian of E | the bles oad of Divio: Pre rdeo ag the affections inte * Neither hay 
importance to possess such a hold — the commercial interests of | or remained a wretched Pariah caste, had Moses never lived. oe is | coe with their ééup deeeiantt evens -~. ‘ aid to be a 
the American people. “It cannot be understod by any bat such as | condition he took them up, rescued them from captivity; finding them | Our final quotation is part of a clear and curious parrativ®® bat Was dol 


have been resident in the United States,” says Mr. Buchanan, “ what | uofit for bis purpose, he kept them for forty years under t! 


abe- os P : ~ “ee - re severe dis- | buildi : "ste : 
an amdriog influcace a uunall interest, cast by @ judicious policy into | ciplige of the desert; thea led them as conquerers te : s- | building of Solomon's temple 
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wrofound his dominions. He entered into a matrimonial 
iMieuce with ayant family of Egypt, whose daughter he received 
libens® magnificence ; aod he renewed the important alliance with 
wot gros Tere. The friendship of this monarch was of the highest 
rhe cetnbuti@ to the great royal aud national work, the build- 
: = temple. The cedar timber could only be oliiained from the 
en of Lebanon ; the Sidonian artisans, celebrated in the Homeric 
poems, were " 
vartic in the precious metals. 
pet bleh fa bound himself to supply the iirnng ly po 
vantities of corn; Peceiving in retura thew timber, w be wae Busts 
{wn to Joppa, and a large body of artificers. ‘The tim ver pase nd 
vis owa subjects, of whom he raised a bady of 30,000 a om 
loved at a time, and relieving each other every month ; + tha 
vne month of labour they had two of rest. He raised two other onrre, 
ine of 70,000 porters of burthens; the other ot 50,000 hewers an 
‘tone, Who were employed in the quarries among (he mougtaiis. 
these labours were thrown, not on the Israelites, bat on the rapes, 
who, chiefly of Canaanitish descent, had been permitted to — = 
vuntey. ‘These preparations, in addition to those ot King + , be 
ing completed, the work began. The eminence of Moriah, the rem 
of Vision; i, e. the height seen afar from the adjacent country; ™ 1i€ 
--adition pointed gut as the spot where Abraham had offered his = ; 
shiere recently the plague bad been stayed, by the altar, built in the 
‘hreshing-floor of Ornan or Araunah, the Jebusite; rose on the east 
ide of the city. [ts rugged top was levelled with immense labour; its 
sides, which to the east and south were precipitous, were faced with a 
wall of stone, built up parpenenes from the bottom of the valiey, 
» as to appear to thase who looked down of most terrific height; a 
work of prodigious skill and labour, as the immense stones were sirong- 
ly mortised together and wedged into the rock. Around the whole 
‘rea or esplanade, an irregular quadrangle, was @ solid wall of con- 
-idersble height and strength: within this was an open court, into 
which the Gentiles were first or subsequently admitied. A second 
wall encompassed another quadrangle, called the court of the I-rael- 
ites. Along this wall, onthe inside, ran a portico or cloister, over 
which were chambers for different sacred purposes. Within this again, 
«nother wall and cloister separated the court of the priests from that 
if the Israelites. ‘To each court the ascent was by steps, so that the 
plattorm of the inner court was on a higter level than the outer. The 
‘emple itself was rather a monument of the wealth than the architeet- 
ura! skilland science of the people. It was a wonder of the world, 
irom the splendour of its materials more than the grace, boldness, or 
majesty of its height and dimensions. Jt had neither the colossal mag- 
nitude of the Egyptian, the simple dignity and perfect proportional 
harmony of the Grecian, perhaps not the fantastic grace and lightness 
of modern oriental architectare. Some writers, calling to their assist- 
wice the visionary temple of Ezekiel, have erected a most superb edi- 
ive; to which there is this fatal obje¢tion, that if the dimensions in the 
prophet are taken as they stand in the text, the aree of the temple and 
sis courts would not only have covered the whole of Mount Moriah, 
iut almost all Jerusalem. In fact, ouraccounts of the temple of So- 
jomon are altogether unsatisfactory. The details in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, the only safe authorities, are unscientific, and, 
what is worse, contradictory.’ Josephus has evidently blended togeth- 
er the three temples, and attributed to the earlier all the subsequent 
adJitions and alterations. The temple, on the whole, was an enlarge- 
ment of the tabernacle, built of more costly and durable materials. 
Like its model it retained the ground plan and disposition of the Egyp- 
tian, or rather of almost all the sacred edifices of antiquity: even its 
measurements are singularly in unison with some of the most ancient 
temples in Upper Egypt. It consisted of a propylwon, a temple, and 
a sanctuary; called respectively the porch, the [loly place, and the 
oly of Lolies. 

* Yet in some respects, if the measurements are correct, the temple 
must rather have resembled the form of asimple Gothic church. In 
the front to the east stood the porch, atall tower, rising tothe height 
of 210 feet. Either within or, like the Egyptian obelisks, before the 
porch, stood two pillars of brass; by one account 27, ; by another above 
uJ feet high ; the ater statement probably including their capitals and 
bases. These were called Jachin and Boaz (Durability aud Strength).” 

The patriarchal history is no less valuable, and is even more altrac- 
tive than the rest of the book, but we could not convey a notion of its 
merits by an-exiract that woutd fell within our limits. Remarkable 
attention seem (o have been paid thronghoutto the geography of the 
information of modern travellers. The present portion of the history 
cads with the captivity. Bat we hope to be speedily gratified by the 
publication of the other volume. 
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Solomon entered into a regular 
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The following gentlemen have kindly undertaken to attend to our 
affuirsin the respective districts in which they reside :—George Chip- 
man, Esq., King's County; Wm. H. Lee, Esq., Annapolis; James 3. 
White, Esq., Cumberland; Messrs. Gudge & ‘Timlin, Windsor, Nova- 

sotia; Col. Whitney, Calais, Maine: Duncan Campbell, Esq., P. M., 
Simeo; Henry Metelburgers, D. P. M., St. Catherine, Upper Canada ; 
and A. Z. Venable, Evq., Prince Edward County. Virginia. 
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The news of the week, which is brought down to the 24th of Au- 
suttrom London and Paris, is of great moment. We stated in our 
‘ast that the next accounts would bring us intelligence of the Russian 
‘dvance towards the capital—this has actually taken place; for Count 
Viebitseh, after completing the passage of the Balkan, took, almost 
without resistance, Bourgas, Messembria, and Aidos, defeating at 
he latter place a body of Turks consisting of 6000 men. The Bul- 
etin inserted in another column describes, officially, these important 
operations. Subsequent accounts, (but not offictal,) direct from the 

‘of war, received hy way of Vienna, announce, that having clear- 
ed the entire Galf of Bourgas of the enemy, and having formed a 


junction with the troops at Sizeboli, the Russians boldly marched for | 


Constantinople—that at the town of Kirki-Kilissa, situated about twen- 
ty French leagues from the capital, they were met by a large Turk- 
‘army, which after a bloody battle the Russians entirely defeated, 
‘nd then pursued their march. 
Many assert that the Russians are already in possession of Constan- 
nope, but thisis going too far. 


18 Capital 
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The Sultan will certainly defend 
» and that most desperately. It is not yet certain by what 
Will 
anting he has achieved the reported viet ry at Kirki-Kilissa, march 
rectly forward, or iacline to the right and attack Adrianople? it 


yut 


e Count Diebitseh will approach Constantinople. he, 


‘48 aiways been asserted that a large force as well as the reserves were 

sted at the latter place; if this be true the Russians must first pre 
ed thither; for so large a force and so important a place can not 
eit in the rear, mach as Count Diebitsch may be inclined to fol- 


w bts lavourite plan of masking fortified places and advancing. 


‘ q . 2 | 
Neither have we heard what has become of Hussein Pacha, who wes 


sid } . . 
'd to be at Bourgas with 60.000 men—it may have been his army 


ev 


at Was defeated at Kirki-Kilisss, or he may haye retreated upon 


jthemselves now in Roumelia; but admitting they overcome all op- 


the most skilful workmen in every kind of manulacture, |i, isiag. by capturing Adrianople and defeating their enemies at all 





Che Albion. 
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Adrianople, or his army of such a magnitade, may mot have existed 
atall. More recent advices, then, can alone direct us in forming any 
accurate opinion as to the probable fate of the Ottoman Empire in 


Europe. We do not know what amount of troops may yet be brought 
against the Russians; nor do we know the force’ of the Russians 


loo 


ultra fab gman the clergy heve the care of Charles the Tenti, 
who doubtiess urged him to rid himself of a set of men who had rew- 
dered themselves odious by adopting Wheral measures—a similiar 

drama was but recently acted in Rneland, when the elevation of the 

Duke of Wellington to the Premiership was hailed with the loadest 
acclamations by the same party in Great Britain. Mey we not bope,. 
then, that the Prince Polignac, although ultra royal in his character 

| will adopt, like the Duke of Wellington, those rational measures ot 

moderate toryism which woald be at once pleasing the majority of 
his countrymen aad ia acsordance with the spirit of the age. 
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other points capable of being defended, and boldly assail the walls of 
Byzautiim, cau ihe Russians be expected to take such a place bya : 
coup de main—deiended by its Emperor, all his troops, and an infu- | From Tampico we learn that hostilities have at length taken place 
|riated populace? In such a march as the Russian army bas made, ii | between the invaders and the Meaicans, though without decisive re- 
cannot have carried with it much heavy artillery or materiel for be- | sults. Weare indebted to the Baltimore papers also for the following 
sieging lortresses—it is true that these can be landed by the fleet at —— ae of the | Matild hi : 

Sizeboli and sent after the army, but this will occupy time, and the sehen thet the Spesiards ned Sell pattietion. of Fentian nl an, 
| Russian fleet is not strong enough to force its w ay through aad co-op- | very sickly—the houses were converted into bospitals for the accom- 
erate by sea. The possession of Constantinople even, does not se- | modation of the troops, upwards of 700 of whom were down with the 
cure the occupation of the numerous castles aud fortified places along | '*¥*" Phe Mexican troops were at Old Tampico, distaat not_more 


ig | ' p : ; 
, © | than one mile, lortilying it, aod jatending to Lombard the New Tow 
| the shores of the Bosphorus—nor does even the poszession of all the | jefore the return of Laborde « ith fresh abet Prgianiged 


| fortresses on the European side merely, secure the command of the The Amerivan merchants bad to embark on board the United Stotes 
Dardanelles anda tree passage from the Black Sea. Under every | *!ip Mlornet, which was lying off’ —Mr. Harrison's house has been pluo 
view of the case then, unless Constantinople is given up by treachery | dered, and himselt badly treated. 

or cowardice, the Muscovites must pause before its inassive battle- | Lamprco, Sept. Lt 1-29.—On the night of the Qist ult. Gen. Santa 
ments, and while measuring its strengih, and contemplating its gran- | Anna brought over his roops—about 1400—irom the old towa of Tam- 
deur and its greatness in the page ol history, we may hope that the | P'°° aud attacked that partof the Spanish army remaining here. Gen. 
olive branch, already so frequently proffered by Engiand and France, | Barradis having gone aos (ar as Altameira to surprize General La Garza 




















will be again presented and at last accepted by the belligerents 
ages 
We ventured in our last paper, which contained an account of the 
total change made by the King of France in his Ministry, to express 
our opinion of the reasons which had induced him to take a step 
pregnant with such important consequences, and the probable effect 
My would have onthe external policy of France. 





In a limited monarchy, dependant on the voices of a representative 
body for the means of carrying on the business of Government, it is ne- 
cessary that the sovereign should call to his councils, men, who if they 
are not favoured by the suffrages of the peaple, can at least command, 


a majority of the voles of the representatives. Now, it seems indu- 
bitable, both from the composition of the present Chamber of Depu- 
| ties, and from the decided expression of public feeling which the late 
change has called forth, that neither the oue nor the other is or can 
| be the case with the recently appointed Ministry. What, therefore, 
| must be the consequence? either the King must govern by ordonnan- 
| ces and have recourse to arbitrary acts, or he must undo what he has 
just done, and call into power the most moderate men fromm the cote 
gauche, such as Royar Collard, Cassimir Perrier, and others. To 
| take refuge in the former would inevitably cause a revolution, and 
| who knows what blood might then follow! By adopting the latter be 
would fix upon himselt the stigma of having acted without reflection, 
discernment, or firmness of purpose. 

It is impossible to form an opinion of the course Charles X. will fol- 
| low in this dilemma, and it is equally impossible to conceive the cause 
which has led bim to place himselfin it. By some it has been aseribed 
|to religious bigotry ; by others, to the intrigues of the British Cabinet. 
| Both appear extremely improbabie, particularly the last, for we do not 
|believe that the Duke ot Wellington had either the desire or the 
| power to produce this change in the French cabinet. It may be 
pleasing to him to see a ministry in office, who, in the war between 
Russia and Turkey, would pursue a line of policy in accordance 
with his own; but we cannot credit that a King of France would risk 
his throne—his ministers, his and their own interests, to subserve the 
wishes of a foreign Minister. This talk of English influence is well 
calculated to render the present Ministry unpopular in France ;it is 
raised there on all occasions, ajd—if not only the popular voice, but 


even respectable writers, are to be believed—every disastrous event 


Reign of Terror down to the present moment—may be distinctly tra- 
ced to the direct agency of the British Government ! 
To return to the present Ministry of France—they seem to be abso 


forth. It bas been customary for a new ministry, on their accession, 
to publish a kind of manifesto in the Moniteur, embodying the most 
prominent articles in their political creed; thishas not beendone. M, 
de la Bourdonnaye, Minister of the Interior, and M. Mangin, Prefect 
of Police, have only broken silence: the former in a letter to the 
Prefects announcing that he was determined to support monarchy 
according to the Charter, the latter in an address to persons employed 
ia his department, the tone of which is very moderate ; but nothing 
proceeding from him seems capable of moderating the enmity enter- 
tained towards him. 
course of his duties is represented to have been partial, violent, and 
inhuman ; on the trial of General Berton for a treasonable couspiracy, 
he expressed his regret that he could not include in the charge the cele- 
brated, General Foy, Messrs. Lafitte, Manuel, &c., which drew down 
on him the censure of the Court of Cassation. 


the censorship, the expression of public feeling in the journals, prose- 
cutions have been commenced against the Journal des Debats, in 
which M. de Chateaubriand was formerly @ principal writer, for ay 





article commencing, “‘Tbus are the bonds of love once more broken 
i 


| Unhappy France, unhappy King.” The Figaro, a small satirigal pa- | 
| per, has also been prosecuted, and at the same time, to shy impar | 


| tiality we presume, an ultra royalist journal has been proceeded against 
| for an article headed “‘ Miracle of Providence,” in which all calamitios 
| are ascribed “‘to the impious leatberhead charter.”’ 

After all it must be be confessed that we age mach in the dark as to 
The €xis- 


tence of a Russian party in the late Cobinet, and its determination to 


the real causes of this sudden and extrao;¢inary change 


j|abjure the Turkish policy of the Big and the Duke of Wellington, 
may have had its influence. Yer the actual existence of such a party 


in any essential degree was ot very apparent io the acts of the late 


Ministry, and but little more so in the body of the French people. | 
} 


We therefore must |vok to additional canses at least for this political 
phenomenon, more especially as we find that the English and French 
journals both differ apon the point. - Many of the Paris and London 
papers ascribe all (0 Russian and Turkish affairs, which the Courier as 
sirenuously denies. 
| duced the change—the Turkish questiog being undoubtedly one. The 


which bas befallen them, from the assassinations and crimes of the | 


lutely paralyzed by the excitement that their appointment has called | 


He was formerly Procureur General, and in the | 


We think a combination of causes have pro- | 


| who was there with part of the Mexiean force ; expecting to capture 
| the old General andali under his commaud, without any loss on bie 
part. At two o’elock on the morning of the 22d wl. the fight com- 
| menced here in the streets and from the tops of the houses until ten 
o'clock, when the Spaniards called a parley and agreed to surrender to 
Santa Anna; but Geo. Barrades, who was glad tu get back from Alta 
meira, arriving here atthe time with his forces, changed the fortune of 
the day. A compromise tuok place, Santa Anna re-snrrendered the 
town and was permitted to retire with bis troops unmolested to his for- 
mer position at the old town of ‘Tampico, where be now remains aug- 
menting his forces, which he does with great facility, every Mexican ia 

| that newghbourhood from the age of 18 to 60, joining him 

“ The Mexicans are persaaded that their neat attack will be snecess- 
ful, and that Barradas, who will be surrounded on all sides, will be glad 
to surrender this place and his troops to the brave Sauta Anna 

«“ We have no doubt that Barradas must soon surrender, and that 
tranquility will be restored. The Mexican foree now in the old towa 
and onthe rvad to Altameira, is computed at not less than 10,000 men, 
which are daily and hourly increased by the people from the interior 
flocking to juin them, all inspired with the utmost hatred of the inva 
ders.” 

In addition to the above, we are informed that those on board the 
shipping on the J)st, learned that Barradas had gone witha Cag of truce 
to see Santa Anna 


The accounts from Buenos Ayres are rather more favourable. Ik is 
affirmed that all the differences between the parties within and those 
without the city bave been reconciled. The troops under Generst 
Rosas have been disbanded, and the tranquility of the capital it is 


asserted isrestored. We hope it may be and will continue so. Ia 


the Baltimore papers we find the following :— 


An entire change io the ministry of the Buenos Ayrean Govern 
ment bas taken place. On the 7th Governor Lavalle officially an- 
nounced the following appointments; Manuel J. Gareja, to be Secre 
| tary of the Treasury; ‘Thomas Guido, to be Secretary of State and 
| Foreign Relations; Monuel Escalade to be Secretary of War and Ma 
jrine; and J. A. Gelli to be Minister of Police. The paper of the 
| last date contaius the following Proclamation : 
| Citizens—Palee reports, propagated by all parties, and received 

without due caution, have tended to disturb your repose, and introduce 

alerm and confusion into our families. Tranquilize yourselves; be 

assured that Goverament, with eflicacions assistance of the military 
| commandant of the province, will restore peace end quietness to the 

inhabitants, and ere long the province will become as one great 
| fuinily, and the difficulties which now interrupt your tranquility will 
| be wmoved in afew days, The government, with the co-operation 
| of all good men, is perfectly sate in promising this. Joaw Lavarve 

Buenos Ayres, Aug. 12, 1e2y. 

The Mirror of last week, conducted by Mr. Morris, was unosual!y 
interesting. It was embellished with engravings of the Rotunda, Mer 
| chants’ Exchange, Jews’ Synagogue, U. 8. Branch Bank, Unitarian 
Charch, and Masonic Hall. Aad contained several pieces of original 
| poetry—an original tale entitled * Beaty and Genius" by lanthe—an 
jadmirable article (The Little Genius) by Fay—*'The Man of Fly 
| Market Perry,” a very pleasing legend—a long and judicious criticism 
on “The Talisman,” and several other articles of interest. 





——+ 
Passengers In the packet ship William Thompson, which sailed on 
Thursday for Liverpool :—Mr. G. M. Marmy, Lady Nesbett and two 
| servants, Miss Maria and Miss Charloue Wilson, of Edinburgh; Mrs. 
Parmer, Messrs. M. J. Tobias, Eaward Price, Sami. M. Charters, of 
| New York; G. W. Heartley, of Whitehaven, Eng.; B. Talbot, M. P. 
England; L. Andrew of Manchester; Charles Payle, of Jamaica; 
| Frederick Des Brosses, of Mexico; Lieut. White, 71st Regt. 





| Gen. Sir Dovid Baird Zied in Scotland on tho 14th August. The 

| government of Port George, and the Coloneley of the 24th Regt., 
are vacant by tne death of this brave and lamented officer. 

War Office, Av. 17.—Memorandum.—The h. p. of the andermen- 

| tioned offices’ has been canertied from the 18th inst. inclusive, upon 


As if it were possible | their recewring a commuted allowance for their Commissions: Ens. EF. 
to stop, by any thing short of the dangerous measure of a renewal of | Jenkins, 77th F 


; Lt. F. Manley, 27th P.; Lt. W. O. Sandwith, 271th 
| F.; Vornet C. T. Blicke. 10th Light Drags.; Lt. 8. P. Baghott, 80th 
F.; Lt. J. W. Fitzpatrick, anatt.; Lt. W. R. Derinzy, York Light In- 
fantry Volunteers; Lt. J. G. Jones, let Gar Bat : Ens. P Lawless, 
| 36th F.; Ens. G. Wyse, 6th P.; Mr. 1. 8. Ebmmstie, late Asst. Surg. of 
| the Ist or Gren. F. Gds., instead of being placed upon bh. p. is to re- 
ceive a commuted allowance 





POSTSCRIPT,.—The Robert Edwards has arrivad from London 
}and brings « report of the capture of Constantinople.—One of the 
passengers states that he saw a bulletin af Dartmouth where the ship 
put in, announcing the event. 





Vv ALL ABLE Meal Bune bor sale ~The Mar mora tea Worse | the privileges, 
appurtenances, boiliimegs, uteneiis, and eteck, hereunto belooging as formerly 
advertised, together with 17734 sere: of valuable land, bearing exceilent red end 
White proe timber, and other woods suitable for making charcost, + ill be sold with - 
to the ‘vighest bidder, fur cash,at Kingston, Upper Can «da, o the fret 
day of October, 120, at noou. Vor plane of the worke, and other partioulars, apply 
to Mr. Manabomons the premises—to Mire. Gould, Dowie & Co., London—Menere 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpoul—at the office of the Albion newspaper New Vork—#t to 
the subecriber at Montreal PRTER WOMA, 

Varmors leon Works, Middle District, Upper Crneda, Avgort, 14 ‘Oa.3 

STALL OF NEW YORK, seeretary's Uther, Albeny, Aug. Uh, 1R.—ty, 
bea) I bereby give wetece, that at the next General election, @ Senatcr is to be cho 
| sen for the Firet Senate District, in the place of Joshua Smith, whose term of office 
j 


out reserve 


will expere on the last day of December, 1429. Alro, # Senator in the plece of Ro 

bert Bug ardas, resiga-d, whe term will expire on the lest day of December, jam. 

A.C. PFLAGG, Secretary of Bate 
the cvty and county of New-York 

| The above is a cory of « avtice received 

Bept. 19) 


| To the Sheriff, Clerk, or Firt Judge “} 


ny me from the Reoretary of Mate. 
JAMES SHAW, Sher@, 


























summer when vegetation is withered by a long succession of hot 
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BEAUTIES OF ITALY. 
Waldegrave: a Novel. 2 vols. London, 1629. Colburn. 

The story of this novel ieads the reader h the ant aa 
tive regions of the world; Ltaly, its brilliant recullections, its 

slous and its splendid scenery. Those might turnish fine mat to 
a writer of less grace and — than the author of Waldegrave, 
and they have been very attractively employed as the embellishments 
ot the novel 

Wal ve isa man of family, the son of Lord ont, and intend- 
edfora political career. Bat his nature is usiastic, sensitive 
and impassioned. He flies from ic life to retirement, from the 
giowteg ond rather brusque animation of an heiress of 20,000 a year, to 
the delicate and nun-like captivations of Edith Vivian, and from the 
stirrin of noble English life, to the solitary beauties of the Ita- 
tian lakes. we must not anticipate the catastrophe of the tale. 
Cor this we seud our reeders to its pages. But thas much we shell say, 
that it leads through an extensive range of adventure, and a consider- 
able of character, English and foreign; that love, repelled, 
cherished disappointed, and rewarded, forms its chief feature ; and that 
in addition to many etrikin ious of foreign life, it gives many 
vigorous pictures of the higher feelings, The following description of 
the scenery of Como will be recognized by ali who have traversed the 
north of italy :— 

“Wal ve, whose thoughts, since they had obtained a glimpse of 
the other boat, had been wholly absorbed in the expectation of seeing 
Ldith again, now acknowledged the besuty, end extraordinary varia- 
tions ot effect, produced by the early and late sun. 

“ ‘The tramontana, which prevails till mid-day, ruffled the face of the 
waters, and the little green waves playing upwards, shot back tle sun’s 
beams as Ciande loved — them. e ray of a vertical san ponr- 
ing into the valleys, darted back to the hill’s summit; the more remote 
mountains shune with such intense light, that the dazzled eye could 
at first only perceive masses of azure and purple; no object seemed 
coloured with decided tints, save those which lay close to the spectator. 
Yet when, by gazing, the eye had grown accustomed to the excess of | 
light, it could distinguish all the various forms of foliage, which spark- | 
Jed even in the distance. 

“The shadows cast by the mountain-folds were softened and blend- 
ed by this haze with the advancing ridges, while the deep blue and gold- 
eu green of the water, where not an object was reflected, contrasted 
pleasingly with the bright hues of the woods, and the lake's glassy sur- 
face, which on the preceding evening had projonged the image of 
cuch object from shore to shore. 

“ the market-boats, bound to Como, were skimming along with 
high expanded sail, which, sometimes white, sometimes red, looked 
hike those beauty-spots with which the cunning artist lights up his pic- 
iure. Even the bees seemed roused to lite by the reviving breeze, as 
they rose exulting over the glittering waves, which to many offered 
tinal repose trom indefatigable toils.” 

An Italian Night. 

“ He who has never visited a southern clime in summer can form 
little idea of the magie of its nights. The cool temperature which 
succeeds to the noon-day heat, calls into new existenee the animal 
and spiritual nature of every being. The liquid beauty of the sky, 
and the delicious freshness of the breeze, excite that capacity tor 
happiness so largely bestowed on an Italian's heart. As the sun’s sink- 
ing rays decline in power, and increase in senha the joyous 
populace, like birds escaped from a cage, rush forth to disport them- 
selves ia the free air of Heaven. Through the long day, every sun- 
beam is carefully excluded from the marble rooms»the many doors 
of each department are set open to circulate every breath of air; few 
sounds are heard, and a general stillness prevails, When the sun sets, 
in 4 moment every shutter flies open; a simultaneous impulse unites 
the gay spirits of this gay land: instantaneously the deserted walks are 
crowded, sounds of music and merriment are beard on every side. 
"here may be seen all ages and classes, the women wearing no other 
head-dress but the graceful mezzara. Every being seems to inhale 
the power of rejoicing in life, as if that very life were bliss, indepen- 
dent of its ties and contingencies, so Warm in that sunny land are the 
souls of ils sons. 

“ Our travellers lingered amid the gay crowd, till the first beams of 
morning lighted up the eastern sky.” 

A distant view of Rome 

“ As Waldegrave approached the famous city, he felt an excitation 
produced by exteenal causes, now almost new to bim. The desolation 
of the Campagna dt Roma is much more striking towards the clote of 





Months, than in winter when it wakes refreshed by the October rains. 

“The relies of past magnificence now crumblinginto dust, still visi- 
ble ia the proud remains of temples, villas, baths, and aqueduets, 
stretching over miles; the solemn stillness (so wnusual in Italy) that 
prevails over a scene once spleadid, great, and terrible, well suited 
‘the gloomy temper of his soul.’ He gazed almost with pleasure over 
the vast plain bounded by the blue Appenines. 

“'The beauteous city, crowded with domes, towers, and palaces, 
seemed to return with joy the sun’s smile. ‘Ihe golden Tiber, scarce | 
lost to the eye till it jotks the sea, flows on in measured dignity through | 
its many bridges, like the @pirit of departed Greatness keeping guard 
over the hallowed scene. 

“A more beaotifal and imposing spectacle than the seven-hilled city 
cannot well be conceived when held from an eminence environed | 
by an immense waste, that on one side stretches itself out into the sea, | 
nud on the other separates the ‘Tivohand Alban ranges, as if by some 
convulsion of nature, though all now stceps ia such delicious repose. 
thatthe plain litap with its villas shines hike a purple ocean studded 
with white-sniled vessels. artd the mountains, seem ‘like clouds resting 
on the lap of earth’—so soft inform and colonsing is every feature of | 
this bewitching picture. io 

“ They entered the city by the Fonte Molle, drove through the Via 
Babuino, and stopped at the Hote! d’furopa, in the Pikgza, di Spagna 

“ Waldegrave, who had been much strack with the splendour ot 
the sky during the last hour of his journey, having taken possession 
of his apartmeats, deseended to the Piazza, aud from thence tounted 
ihe long flight of steps which condacts to the summit of the Prwian 
dill. 

«“ The sunset was brighter and warmerthan any «hich he bad bes 
held in the North of Kaly. ‘That space ia the heavens which appeared 
to have récently witnessed the sun’s march of glory, shone with such 
liquid and intense light, that all the objects with which poets might 
airess the pictare, would fall infinitely below reality, and could only 
fetter the imagination ot bim who has never seen a Roman sunset in 
September 





“ When a modern painter desires (to see bis canvass glow with the | 


last beams of day, he paints the top of his sky purple, which gradaally | 
swells through lake and vermilion into the full magnificence of yellow | 
light. He who would * dip bis brush in hues of heaven,’ if bis heaven 
be seen from Rome, should observe that during the sun's deeline, his 
yellow glow is carried over the whole blue sky, almost without the | 
aid of other tints. A painter shadders at the idea of green inthe sky, 
vet it is there as distinct and beautiful as any other colour. Vermilion 
and lake produce invariably a heavier atmosphere. ‘This is for the | 
Campo, as the Malians cal: it. The clouds, which, screened by their | 
deaser texture from the full light, would reflect the varieties of red, 
may be tinted at pleasure with ali those beautiful colours. The sky at | 
Rome becomes more beautiful shortly after the san’s disappearance, 
than even when that liquid orbis melting away, The universal orange | 
deepening into crimson, gives a repose to the mind, almost fatigued | 
with the excess of briiliancy it has dwelt on, whilst at the same time it 


appears more closely surrounded by the object of its admiration. j 


“The dome of St. Peter's rose dark against the clear sky which 
shoae through ity windows; the sloge piaes were Uiackening in the | 





Zhe Albion. 


faim twilight ; (he numberiess towers, ubelisks, and churches stretched 
below the hill, had faded away ere Waldegrave could tear himself from 
the scene, and the moon was among the stars ere he returned to 
his solitary home and sleepless night.” 

‘There are some ts of marked by taste and feeling. 
A conversation bas oceurred ou the advantages left to Italy after so 
many spoliations :— 

“* You are sincere too, Mr. Waldegrave ; the more the compliment 
you pay to our country ; country, that bas nought bat its woods 
and water now to make if dear to the stranger.’ 

“* You forget its literatare, its fine arts, and its delicious climate,” 
said Waldegrave. 

“* Its literature!’ said Villanza, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ the litera- 
ture of slaves—its fine arts, if they can flourish where despotism 
withers the laud, are despicable ; and oh ! for iis climate, if that cannot 
fire the souls of its sous, it were better it should shroud them in eternal 
snows—in one everlasting night.’ 

“* You are sincere, in truth,’ said Montara, probably astonished at 
Villanza’s imprudence, whose family bad deeply suffered in the late 
revolution, aud who himself lay under a cloud of suspicion; * but, 
my dear duke, you forget that these streams lave ears and vuices too.” 

‘“* At this moment, as if to confirm his words, some wild notes, from 
a female voice, which appeared to be descending the mountain from a 
considerable height, arrested the whole party. 

* No form was visible, and the rock lookedso steep and inaccessible, 
that it was difficult te conceive where the syren had made her cave. 
The clear tones came distinctly on the ear, and ran thus, in rather ir- 
regular metre : 

SONG. 
“Where stays thy love? where stays thy love’ 
The stranger asked ot me; 
And why so lonely dost thou rove, 
Beside the raging sea? 


“ Why is thy cheek so wan and pale ? 
Thy step so wild and fast? 

Why do we hear thy mourvful wail 
Come o’er the midnight biast? 


“ Why are thy golden tresses borne 
By winds that sweep so wide? 
Thy peaceful dwelling left forlorn, 
hy home of joy and pride ? 
Sir knight, where yonder mountains brigh 
Kiss heaven's high canopy, 
He faded from my aching sight, 
And left me here to die. 
‘« My step grew wild, my cheek grew pale, 
hen my love no more was true, 
And my voice upon the midnight gale, 
Bears him my last adiew. 
“ The bonds from off my locks I tore, 
When his farewell was told, 
And my youth's dear loved home, I swore 
Fd never more behold. 
“ The desert mountain is my home, 
My joy the howling main,— 
And [ve vowed I'l thus forever roam, 
Till I find my love again.” 


(The tharpers will re-publish this delightful work next week. j 
—>—— 
PUNS AND ANECDOTES. 


From Personal and Literary Memorials. By the author of “ Four 
Years in France.” 

“Mrs. Brooke, authoress of ‘Julia Mandeville,’ ‘ Emily Montague,’ 
the musical piece of ‘ Rosina,’ and other works popular in their day, 
and of no sinali merit—this lady was sister to the wife of my great un- 
cle Joseph Dighy, rector of Tinwell, near Stamford. Mrs. Digby was 
a woman of talent, and had the faculty, very uncommon, not in wo- 
men only, but in men of the highest attainments—the faculty of being 
able to read. She could tak’ up a book, and in her natural voice, with- 
out any other eLange of tone or cadence than what the subject matter 
required, enunciate what in the book was written down as if the words 
were her own. Children learn to read. Men should talk out of a book. 
Mrs. Digby told me that wae she lived in London with her sieter Mrs. 
Krooke, they were, every now and then, honoured by the visits of Dr. 
Samuet Johnson. He called on them one day, soon after the publica- 
tion of bis immortal Dictionary. ‘The two ladies paid him due compli- 
ments on the vccasion. Amongst other topics of praise, they very 
much commended the omission of all naughly words. ‘ What! my 
dears! then you have been looking for them !"’ said the moralist. The 
ladies, confused at being thus caught, dropped the subject of the dic- 
tionary. 


“ Dr. Barton, warden of Merden College, Oxford, received a morn- | 


ing visit in bis closet, or cabinet as the French would call it. Vhe visitor, 
Dr. Sibtherp, said to him, ‘Mr. Warden, why do you sit in such a lit- 
tle place as this? You have not room to swing a cat.’ ‘I do nut want 
to swing a cat, Dr. Sibthorp.’ Wisdom can teach few lessons ot greater 
utility than not to desire what we do not possess. We are told of an 
ancient philosopher, who, on beholding the splendours of a great palace, 
cried out, ‘ How many things there ave that I do not want!’ Was he 
a greater philosopher than Dr. Barton, who was contented with a space 
too narrow tor an amnsement in which he did not wish to exercise 
himself? Dr. Barton was apunster. He said, ‘ the fellows of my col- 
lege wished to have an organ in the ehapel, but I put a slop to it;’ whe- 
ther for the sake of the pun, or because he disliked music, is uncertain. 
He invited, for the love of punning, Mr. Crowe and Mr. Rook to dine 


|; with him; and having given Mr. Birdmore, another guest, a hint to be 


ratber alter the time, on bis appearing, said, ‘Mr. Rook! Mr. Crowe! 
L beg leave to introduce one Bird more.’ He married his niece to a gen- 
tleman of the hopeful name of Buckle. ‘The enterprise succeeded be- 
yond his expectation. Mrs. Buckle was delivered of twins. ‘A pair 
of Buckles!" ‘Boys or girls?’ said a congratulating friend; the auswer 
may be supposed. To him, though it has been attributed to others, be- 
longs the glory or the shame of baving said to one, who having re-esta 


blished his health by a diet of milk and eggs. took a wife :— So, you | 
hbave been egged on to matrimony : I hope the yoke will sit easy on 


you. 

“A young, zealous, and conscientious student in Anglican theology, 
once amked an experienced dignitary, ‘Pray, sir, what do the Arme- 
nians hold?’ « Hold?” said his Mentor, ‘hold? Why, they hold ail the 
best places s{ preferment in the church of England.’ 

“The Abbe Denais, an emigrant priest from Anjou, talked English 
better than any treigner Lever knew. He pronounced th perfectly 
well; he observed (me, moreover, * You have two (hs: you have th 
in this, hal; and you lve th in thick, thin. I shall tell you how { sur. 
mounted the difficulty of pronouncing them, and distinguishing between 
them.’ Taking a letter out \ his pocket, he tore off a very little bit of | 


| paper, and laying it on the back of his hand, and placing it horizontally 


in a line with his lips, said distinéty, this, that 
that the bit of paper did not stir 
words, thick, thin, exclaimed.—Regarde> comme le morceau de papier | 
senvole; and was quite delighted with the success of his experiment.” | 
* When the terms of the treaty which followed the restoration of 
the king were known, the French amused themselves by composing 
What they called the alphabet of the restoration, fa nation Francaise, 
m6,c. The French pronunciation of these letters suggests to every 
one the word abaissee. Quarante-trois Depariements c, d, (cedes). Le 
ministere e, b,t. As the aspirate in the word Acbele is not sounded, 
you have only to pronounce the three letters to arrive at the sense 
La gloire des armecs Francaises f, 0, ¢, (+ffacte) . ° . 


He bade me remark 








"hen, in like manner, emitting the | Joba Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, § 


October 3, 


“ Dr. George Horne was a man of unaffected piety, cheerful 
per, great learning, and, notwithstending his to jenting. dp 

i manners. He was mech beloved in oliege, ¢; 
which he was president; the chief complaint him being, that 
he lok ayes tenth re deb we every year that the 

nived. He resigne headship on promoted from 

a of Canterbury to the see of Norwich; tee alle at lead 
incompatability of the duties; though other heads of houses, whe, 
made bishops, have retained their academical situations. He never m, 
nifested the least ill humour himself, and repressed it, but with 
ness, in others. Having e in a party at whist, merely ‘ 
he was wanted to make up the number, and playing indiffereutiy jy 
as he forewarned his partner would be the case, he replied to the ap 
question, * What reason could you possibly have, Mr. President, (c- 
playing that card?’ ‘None upon eartb, Il essure you.’ On the mom 
ing when news was received in college of the death of one of the fel. 
lows, a good companion, a bon vicant, Horne met with another fellow 
an especial friend of the defunet, and began to condole with him: « W, 
lave lost poor L——.’ ‘Ah! Mr President, I may well say I coyig 
have better spared a better man.’ ‘Meaning me, J suppose?’ saig 
_ Horne, with an air that, by its pleasantry, put to flight the other's grief 
I was talking with Heury James Pye, late poet-laureate, when he hap. 

pened to mention the name of Mr. P. @ gentleman of Berkshire, an) 
| M. P. I think, for Reading; ‘That is the man,’ said I, + who dampey 
| the king’s wig in the very presence of his majesty; with great crediy 
| however, to bis own a bea and very much to the amusement of 1). 
| king.’ ‘Ido not well see how that could be.’ * You shall hear a eo 
‘ry which our president (Pye had been a gentlemen commoner 
Magdalen College) told ut hisown table. ‘The king was outa hyp. 
ting: P—— was in, and of, the field: the king’s horse fell; the k 
was thrown from the saddle, and his hat and wig were thrown to a fit. 
distance from him: be got on his feet again immediately, and began 
to look about for the bat and wig, which he did not readily see, heing 
as we all know, short-sighted. , very much alarmed at the ace. 
cent, rides up in great haste and arrives at the moment when the kins 
is peering about and saying to the attendants, ‘Where's my wig’ 
where’s my wig?) P—— cries out, * D—n your wig! is your Majesty 




















| safe ?’ ‘ 
| (YARD TO THE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warchone 
! tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Laugiois, No. 203, Browuway, a few 


doors below St. Paul's Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. C.aselo hos 
counected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and bos 
vo doubt by her attention and punetuality to give satisfaction . (Oct te 
7 MBNU be soidin Upper Cansda, Stamford Cottage, tate the residence of liv Eyer 
lencey Lieut. General Sir P. Mastland, K.C.B., with numerous offices suited 
for a large family —stabling for six horses—carriage house, &c. &e.—pleasure grounds 
—an excellent kitchen gardea, standing iv a fine timbered park,—comprising alto 
gether nearly 400 acres of land. ‘The situation is retired asmali distance from th: 
road, inthe township of Stamford, nl Canada, only four oviles from the fails 
Niagara. ‘The house and groands may be viewed with vicketsouly. ‘The price and 
further particulars knowaby application to 
May ¥.—6m.} F. T. BILLINGS, York, Upper Canada. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships , Masters . Days of eating from | Days of sailing from 
| | New York. | Livompedt. 
No.1. New York, ‘Bennet, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Janel, Oct. 16, 
4. York, De Cost, “6 * 6 “ 6 * S46, * B24, « & 
3. Manchester, |\W.Leejr. “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. J,July 1,Novy. }, 
2. Wm. Byrnes, Hacketaf,, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) « 8 * 8 & & 
t. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1, © 16, ‘* 16, “1 
4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, i * B£B.Fe,* B* He * eS 
3. Caledonia Rogers, « 16, “ 16, ** 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee 
2. John Jay, iHoldrege,' “ 24, * 24, * 24; “ 8 * 8, « 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, & I 
4. Napoleon, Smith, * @&.* @* 8, * Se, * 8,“ 
3. Florida, ‘Tinkham, ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16, May 1,Sep. iJon 
2. Birmingham, Harris, “oo, * 24, * 24 * 6 * 8 & 
1. Pacific, Crocker, Apritl,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘ 16, * 16, “ II 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, of * @ .* 6, ‘“ 94, ** 26, * % 
3. Britannia, Marshal!, ‘“ 16, “ 16, * 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb | 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, “oe oe, Me Oe Ge Eg, UL 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirtyfu 
Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beckman-street N 
2, New Liue.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam}. Hicks & Sons.—No./ 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnel! & (eo. 

Agentsiu Liverpool lstand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


~~ BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


2d. Line, Wm. and 





Ships. Masters. | Duagsof sailing from | Days of sailing from 
’ oston. | Liverpool. 
Boston, Mackay, |Jom. 1, May 1, Sept.1. Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. %, 
Liverpool, Howes, [FW 1, Jese 1, Oct. 1,.Mar. 20, Juiy 20, Nov.% 
Dover, Bursley, |Aprit tl, Aug. ty Dec. 1,/May 20, Sept.20, Jan. 
Amethyst, Nye. ‘Mar. 1, July 1.. Nov. 1,Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee. 2 


Extra ships of the first class arc taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth day © 
February, March July and, August and at such othertimes as they may be require 

Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, aud stores of every de- 
cription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 

Ageuts—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.--Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thoruley' 
Hambertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. Masters. l Days of sailing from, Days of sailing fro 
| New York. ave, 

Robinson, Feb. i,June1,Oct. 1 Mar.20.July 20,Nov.2 
Clark, |} * 10, 10, * 10 Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec.! 
Olid Line—Havre, | E.L.Keen, | “ao "108 "0 *! 
2. France, | Fank, |Mer. 1,July1,Nov.1; "20 "20 "2 
| Old Line—HenrilV..| 1.B. Pell, | ** 10 May 1 Sept. Jan.! 


No.1.Charlemagne, 
2.Chas. Carroll 


1. Fdw. Quesnel, | Hawkins, * 90, “20, * Oo "10 "10 

2. Don Quixote, | Whitall, Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 » 20 @ *3 
Old Line—Sully, | R.J.Macy, * 10, “10, “ 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Fi! 

2.Edw.Bonaffe, | Hathaway!) “ 20, “* 20,“ 20 "Mm "10 


OldLine—Francois lst W.Skiddy May 1,Sept.1,Jan.1 "2 "20 : 
1. Buyard, Butman, “10, * 10, * 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar 
Old Line—De Rham, | Depeyster,| ‘26, “ 20, “ 20 "10 "10 ' 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inc 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Age! 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail line 
Agents, Crassous & Boyd,corner of Wall and Poarl streets, New York.—Age 
at Havre. 2 E. Quesnel Paine—3, Bounaffe, Boisgerard & Co. “yp 

.*. The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedins’! 
well foundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. [Every come 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and unremitting © 
tention shewn by the captains and officerson the vovage ae 





CON DITIONS.—P rice of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (erclustre’ 
postage)—payable in advance. All persons becoming subscribers, wil! be expee™ 
| to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishmen! 
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Agents fur the Albion. —J. 0. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y.—Il. P. Hardy, Oswer 
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Newburyport—John Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Pro 


dence, K. L—H. Howe, New Haven, Coun.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut rt 


| Philadelphia —W=m. Porter, 44 South Street, Baltimore —Kev. Jno. Haught 


Cincinnati. Ohio. —P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James H. Brown. Ric 
| mond, Va—Hy. White. Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Frederickobut 
Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.—Henry Price, Charlomsville, Va—W. W. Wee 
Louisville—T. Watson P.M Newbern, N. C.—A. Campbell, Fayetteville, NX 


Piant, Colambia, 8S.C.—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo—Leoa Brvx,, sngrs 
Geo.—Thos. F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo —Thos D. Hailes, New Orieans— 

Sandford, Mobile, Ala.—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Giles 
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Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Creeks, Ancaster—Wam. Beets s 
wich—Mr. Tardif, Quebec—Hy. Hillock, Montreal—C. Drury, Esq. PH. 

Jonu, New Brunswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibucto, Rest we 
Mirimachi, &c.—Jobn Balkam, St. Andrews—C. H. Belcher, Malifax- N. oe 3 
B. Perot, Bermuda—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bresin 5+ Pra’ 
Thos. Munday, West Ead, St. Croix—Jno. Athill, P.. M., Antigue—Geo. F%® 
Tawpice--Cpllector for phe, Albjoaia New York, Mr, James Edmonds. 
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